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HIGHLIGHTS 


A REPORT ISSUED by the anti- 
labor Vinson Committee charging un- 
ions with profiting financially from the 
national defense program was plastered 
over the front pages of the nation’s 
press. The headlines were big and 
black. But when William Green 
proved from the records that the al- 
leged wealth of unions was largely in 
insurance funds and that the Vinson 
Committee’s accusations were baseless 
the newspapers were not very inter- 
ested. Philip Pearl, American Fed- 
eration of Labor publicity director, 
found that only two newspapers gave 
adequate stories to Mr. Green’s refu- 
tation, while the rest buried it away in 
a paragraph or two. 


THE UNFAIRNESS toward labor of 
our allegedly free press troubles no less 
a personage than Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. The First Lady told a recent 
conference on civilian defense that in 
her opinion grave harm has been done 
because the nation’s newspapers played 
‘up the number of days lost through 
strikes while completely ignoring the 
vastly greater amount of time lost 
through accidents, illness and unem- 
ployment. She said that while strike 
statistics were the only ones printed 
she possessed figures showing that ac- 
cidents accounted for ten times more 
man-days lost than strikes, illness for 
twenty times more and unemployment 
for seventy-three times more. 


ONE OF THE FINEST pieces of 
union promotion literature to see the 
light in recent months has been pre- 
pared by Local 18 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers. It is 
a thirty-six-page brochure entitled 
“The Book of Local 18.” Well writ- 
ten and of high typographical quality, 
the booklet has been put together by 


the local union “to make the organi- 
zation understandable to new members 
who have come in by way of the de- 
fense boom.” Much that is worthwhile 
would be accomplished if the example 
of Local 18, an Ohio organization, were 
widely followed around the country. 


NEW YORK STATE’S Court of Ap- 
peals has ruled that unions, even 
though unincorporated, have a perfect 
right to sue for libel. Previously un- 
incorporated associations were not al- 
lowed to bring suits of this kind in 
New York. “Labor unions play a 
large and important role in modern 
life,” said the majority opinion. “We 
know that they are rarely incorporated. 
We should not require them to assume 
the form of corporations in order to be 
recognized as possessing reputations 
which the law will protect.” 


THE FIRST threatened strike by an 
American Federation of Labor union 
since war was declared was promptly 
canceled when William Green appealed 
to the union officials to live up to the 
Federation’s no-strike pledge to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The strike had been 
scheduled by a local of the American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employes. It was voted down 
soon after Mr. Green called upon the 
workers to honor the A. F. of L.’s 
patriotic commitment. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT of America’s 
manpower and material resources, now 
forced by the war, would give this 
country the highest standard of living 
it has ever known if carried over into 
the era of peace. This is the central 
forecast of the first of a series of ex- 
plcratory reports on postwar problems 
scheduled to be made public soon by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 
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We Will Not Fail 

We of organized labor—we men and 
women behind our armed forces—have IN THIS ISSUE 
enlisted for the duration. We have 
rolled up our sleeves and we are work- 

ing with all the “WAR LABOR CABINET’ FOR U. S 
strength and ability 
that we possess, to 
the end that the 
American way of 
life, which we cher- 
ish, shall not die. 
We have placed a THE COUNCIL’S WINTER MEETING 
ban on strikes and 
stoppages of any 
character and re- | TQ KEEP ’EM ROLLING 
gardless of the va- 
lidity of our grievances. We have 
pledged that we shall keep working 
and—if we cannot otherwise resolve 
disputes which may arise—resort to 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration, 
as provided under the executive order | MORE ABOUT BRITAIN Sir Walter Citrine 12 
establishing the War Labor Board. 

Since the day of its birth the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has had one WHAT THEY SAY 
basic principle—the principle that la- 
bor’s paramount obligation is to our 
country, that a wage-earner cannot be 
a good trade unionist unless he is first EDITORIALS 
of all a loyal, patriotic citizen. 

To this principle of devotion to 
America we have rededicated our- THE OTHER FELLOW’S JOB 
selves. So far as ‘the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is concerned, the first 
objective of every activity we engage 
in, every effort that we make, every MEN WORKING TOCETHER 
minute and every hour that we spend 
is to win this war. 

The working men and women of JOBS FOR EVERYBODY 
America know that this is a struggle 
to the death between freedom and slav- 
ery. In such a struggle there can be ORGANIZED LABOR ADVANCES 
no compromise. 

A united nation such as we have to- 
day on this continent, with American JUNIOR UNION PAGE Neil i Cae 
ingenuity, American resourcefulness 
and American courage, cannot and will 
not fail. George Meany. 





RESHAPING INDUSTRY FOR WAR 4 


LINCOLN: HE, TOO, FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM Spencer Miller, Jr. 10 
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ar Labor Cabinet’ tor U. 8. 


f BOR may now become a full 
@ pertner in America, just as it is 
at Britain. 
) President Roosevelt himself has 
ted the way by calling upon the 
merican Federation of Labor and the 
fongress of Industrial Organizations 
form a Combined Labor War Board 
ich will consult with him periodi- 
ily on all matters concerning labor’s 
participation in the war. 
to this new body, which promises to 
mach the status of a “war labor cab- 
inet,” the following were named: 
"For the American Federation of 
labor—President William Green, Sec- 
melary-Treasurer George Meany and 
Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin. 
-" the Congress of Industrial Or- 
izations—President Philip Murray, 
: I. Thomas and Julius Emspak. 
& If the profitable experience of Great 
fain is any guide, American labor 
jan do plenty to help our country win 
the war. 
| First and foremost, labor can show 
the President how to gear up produc- 
lion of the implements of war to the 
cord heights necessary to crush the 
S powers. 
Fit can point out from expert knowl- 
@ige particular plants best suited for 
@onversion to war production. 
» It can work out the means of ex- 
te oie twenty-four-hour production 
very day of the week over all key in- 
istries. 
4a it can guide the government in the 
Shaping of general policies with respect 
io such vital questions as labor supply, 
Price control, adaptation of social se- 
lurity to the war, rationing and taxes. 
S These things labor can do and is 
Prepared to do. 
» The President was obviously pleased 
wi en he announced to his press con- 
He frence that the first meeting of the 
Mombined Labor War Board with him 
pwould be held February 5. He said 
me expected the members of the board 
0 take off their coats, let down their 
wait and sit down with him for.a frank 
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For such a board, the President ex- 
p ained, you want the kind of people 
you can call by their first names and 
@aik to without having to watch each 
word. He indicated his belief that he 
mad such people on this board. 
| In order to reach a common under- 
Standing and to determine on a unified 

Dlicy, the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
sfepresentatives on the board will nec- 
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essarily have to work together. This 
will unquestionably bring about better 
feeling in the divided house of labor. 
It may even be possible for the repre- 
sentatives of both groups to work out 
some form of truce for the duration of 
the war, because it would be futile for 
the leaders to try to unite on matters 
of national policy while fighting each 
other in the organizational field. 

But this must be emphasized—the 
Combined Labor War Board has no 
authority and no assignment to bring 
about labor peace. That is not its 
function or its purpose. 

This may come as a surprise to many 
newspaper editorial writers who seem 
to think that the job of the board is 
to make and maintain peace between 
the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. Some 
of them have even gone to such ridicu- 
lous lengths as to speculate about how 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Bill: 


embarrassed the President may be by 
being caught in the middle of disputes 
between the two organizations. 

These misapprehensions arise from 
the fact that the President’s proposal 
came in the midst of the mess the 
C. I. O. found itself in when John L. 
Lewis put out a feeler for labor peace. 
The C. I. O. had reason to suspect 
Lewis’s motives and felt compelled to 
reject his bid. It was therefore made 
to appear that the President’s plan was 
a counter-proposal and the C. I. O. 
seized on it as a way out of a ticklish 
dilemma. 

The truth is, however, that the new 
board will have nothing whatever to 
do with labor peace even though its 
operations may promote better feeling. 
The truth is that the C. I. O. has closed 
the door to any immediate action to- 
ward reuniting the labor movement. 
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In order that Labor's part in the 
national effort may be most effective, I am 
asking the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizatiomto 
form a Combined Labor War Board, to consult 
with me periodically on all matters concerning 
Labor’s participation in the war. It is my 
thought that this Board would meet with me, and 
therefore it should be sufficiently small to make 
this a real “round table" talk. 


Would you be good enough to let me know 


as soon as possible? 


Always sincerely, 


Honorable William Green, 


President, American Federation of Labor, 


Washington, D. C. 


Hy fA L.. APYZ Yi Mlorray 








RESHAPING IN 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 


MERICAN industry has got a job to do. It has to 
equip our fighters on land, sea and in the air with the 
best warcraft devised by man. In addition, it has to 

provide our anti-Axis partners with materials and equip- 
ment they need to maintain their war strength. All this it 
must do in days and weeks when normally it would have 
taken months and years. No such gigantic job, and at such 
a pace, has ever been undertaken anywhere by any people in 
the known history of mankind. 

This is a war of mobility and mechanization. That is 
why every gain on the production line is as important as 
victory on the firing line and every setback on the industrial 
front is as disastrous as defeat on the battlefront. That is 
why in this war labor making war machines and mechanized 
war equipment is the backbone of our war might. 

Before the’ last World War was over, America had 
3,700,000 men under arms and more than 10,000,000 work- 
ers sustaining them with war work. In this war we are 
raising an army of 7,000,000 airmen, soldiers, sailors and 
marines and will have to back them up with 25,000,000 
men and women in war production, distribution and other 
industrial services. 

By December of this year we shall have a fighting force 
of about 4,000,000. To provide the necessary equipment 
for the Army and Navy activated in accordance with the 
President’s program, to expand our shipping and to main- 
tain an uninterrupted flow of material assistance to the na- 
tions united with us in this struggle, we should be increasing 
our war labor force at the rate of not less than 750,000 
workers per month throughout this year. 

To provide the tools, machinery and equipment necessary 
to meet war production schedules, to make use of every 
ounce of available production capacity, 
is the problem of industrial conversion 
the nation has undertaken. To fit our 
labor force—the men behind the men 
behind the guns—into war production, 
to assure full utilization of their skills 
and productive effectiveness, is the 
most vital part of this problem. 

In order to understand what conver- 
sion of civilian industry to war produc- 
tion means, we must first know what 
our production goals are. 

What are our requirements for in- 
dustrial output arising from war con- 
ditions? War production needs are 
usually described in terms of planes, 
tanks, guns and ships. It is true that 
military aircraft, tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns and other arms, ammunition and 
ships are of the most decisive impor- 
tance. But production of these is only 
a small part of the total workload 
placed upon our industry. 

Let us briefly glance over the list of 
our war production requirements. 

The President has told us that we 
are to build 60,000 planes in 1942 and 
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125,000 planes in 1943. This means assembly of bombers, 
fighters and trainers. It means production of more than 
500,000 aircraft engines, 50,000,000 spark plugs and a pro- 
portionate quantity of other parts and equipment required 
in the operation of these planes. 

The Army and Navy air arms will also need guns and 
machine guns, bomb racks and other fighting equipment, as 
well as bombs and ammunition. For aircraft production 
alone employment will have to be expanded from approxi- 
mately 400,000 workers now employed to 700,000 in the 
next few months and 2,000,000 in 1943. 

The Navy expansion plans call for a huge tonnage of 
additional heavy combat ships, 1,800 minor combat units, 
= tons of auxiliary vessels and 800 units of small 
crait. 

A modern fighting ship is a floating battery of machines, 
The confines of its armorplate hold machinery for combat, 
such as guns, torpedoes and mines, and machinery for 
power necessary to give the ship the greatest possible speed. 
To put each ship in action requires more than shipbuilding. 
Outfitting each naval unit calls for an enormous industrial 
workload to produce machinery and equipment essential for 
the ship’s operation. 

Naval expansion means also construction of new ship- 
yards and expansion of the present shipyard capacity. Pro- 
vision of additional shore. establishments, yards and docks 
is also necessary to bring our Navy to topnotch strength. 

To assure our victory on*the seas and to maintain the 
operation of the seagoing transport we 
must build, according to the President, 
18,000,000 deadweight tons of mer- 
chant ships in 1942 and 1943. Mer- 
chant ships, too, must be powered and 
equipped as well as armed. 

The largest single source of demand 
for war production is the expansion of 
our land armies. The schedule cails 
for the production of 45,000 tanks in 
1942 and 75,000 tanks in 1943. Light, 
medium and heavy tanks require pro- 
duction of armor, tread and complete 
equipment for combat and communica- 
tions required by these self-contained 
fighting units. Operation of tanks calls, 
in turn, for a fleet of supply and serv- 
ice vehicles. 

Our Armored Force does not rely on 
tanks alone for operation. Scout cars. 
motorcycles, telephone and radio equip- 
ment, as well as armored combat cars 
other than tanks, must be finished to 
outfit our Armored Force, mechanized 
Cavalry and Field Artillery. In addi- 
tion to the 55,000 anti-aircraft guns to 
be produced in the next two years, 
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these branches of the service will need 
an even larger quantity of guns, how- 
itzers, Mortars, automatic and semi- 
automatic weapons, rifles and small 
arms. 

The Coast Artillery, which will share 
in the allocation of anti-aircraft gun 
production, will also need additional 
long-range heavy guns, medium guns, 
high-firing mortars, submarine mines, 
range finders, fire-directing apparatus, 
sound locators and searchlights. 

The Chemical Warfare Service must 
be supplied with light trucks and other 
vehicles of high mobility, chemical mor- 
tar projectors and chemical cylinders. 

The Corps of Engineers will need 
pontoon and other bridge construction 
equipment, as well as equipment for 
the construction of roads, railways and 
water supplies. In addition, it will re- 
quire enormous amounts of demolition 
equipment and specialized equipment 
for surveying and mapping. 

The Signal Corps is the eyes and 
ears of the Army. We must make its 
vision sharper and its hearing keener. 
To do this we must provide it with all 
types of communication equipment, 
telephone, teletypes, telegraph, radio 
and motorcycles. There are many 
forms, too, of special secret equipment 
for communications, and the whole 
range of signaling equipment. 

For the Medical Department of the 
Army we must also expand production 
to take care of the needed medical sup- 
plies, hospital and sanitation equip- 
ment and surgical facilities. We must 
also furnish all kinds of mobile medical 
units, including ambulances and litters. 

Special branches of the Army, such 
as the ski troops and parachute troops, 
must be supplied with specialized 
equipment. 

The Infantry, which is the main 
fighting part of an Army, requires 
enormous amounts of additional fight- 
ing equipment, including machine guns, 
hand grenades, automatic rifles, rifles 
and small arms. 

The overall need of our Army for 
fighting equipment is truly staggering. 
The Ordnance Department, which is 
charged with the supply and mainte- 
nance of weapons, ammunition and 
other materials for the Army, main- 
tains a supply list of some 3,000 sep- 
arate items and these items have alto- 
gether some 300,000 different parts. 

In addition to being armed, our sol- 
diers must be provided also with cloth- 
ing, shelter and food. All these sup- 
plies, handled by the Quartermaster 
Corps, are now in large-scale produc- 
tion, which must be doubled and 
trebled. Our soldiers will need mil- 
lions more shirts, trousers, shoes, rain- 
coats, overcoats and haversacks; hel- 
mets, belts, canteens, cups and first-aid 
kits; blankets, shelter tents, toilet ar- 
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ticles, as well as entrenching and other 
tools. 

To equip our entire land army with 
gas masks alone will call for an enor- 
mous production effort. In addition, 
we must produce enough gas masks to 
protect the civilian population in stra- 
tegic areas. This represents millions 
of man-days of production of this spe- 
cial equipment and huge quantities of 
rubber and other materials of which 
gas masks are made. 

To quarter the Army more barracks 
and other housing construction will be 











workers will be engaged in war indus- 
tries and services. By 1944, when full 
expansion of our industry’s war effort 
can be attained, more than one-half of 
all workers will be in war jobs. 

What are the industries and services 
that we are converting to war produc- 
tion? A considerable shift from civil- 
ian to war output has already been 
made. Raw materials required for fab- 
rication of goods needed for normal 
peacetime uses have been diverted to 
war industries. Metals, chemicals and 


other products have been turned into 








Acme 


Donald M. Nelson intends to get all-out production from U. S. industry 


required. There will be need for more 
service equipment—heating plants, 
water plants, ice plants, laundries. To 
feed the increased armed force will 
take not only more food but also addi- 
tional stationary and mobile kitchen 
equipment. 

America’s war production also means 
the maintenance of a steady flow of 
supplies to anti-Axis nations under the 
lend-lease program. This means the 
production not only of munitions and 
machinery but also of food and other 
critical materials which these nations 
need desperately in this decisive hour. 

To carry out this job will mean more 
than retooling of our big plants for 
plane and tank production. It will 
mean complete reshaping of our econ- 
omy and redirection of our industry 
for the attainment of the maximum 
war output of which we are capable. 

In January only 12 per cent of our 
entire labor force was in war employ- 
ment. By December one-third of all 


war equipment instead of civilian con- 
sumers’ goods. 

This shift meant many drastic and 
painful dislocations. The first impor- 
tant dislocations came in industries 
using scarce materials, such as alumi- 
num, steel and other vital metals. 
Shortages of these materials called for 
the elimination of much of the civilian 
production early last year. Soon no 
critical materials were made available 
for civilian goods and war industries 
were given first claim on their supply. 
A whole range of essential materials 
was brought under priorities or mad 
subject to direct allocation. : 

Lack of raw materials which could 
no longer be secured from abroad added 
to dislocation and caused much unem- 
ployment long before plans were com- 
pleted to put idle machines and idle 
workers into war production. Imports 
of silk were cut off last Summer ; rub- 
ber disappeared with the beginning of 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE COUNCTHL'S WINTER MEET I\GS 


AR MAY appear glamorous to a 

fresh crop of war correspondents. 
It may sound exciting to youngsters 
bored with playing cops and robbers. 
But to the man in overalls war spells 
work—harder work, longer hours of 
work, back-breaking, exhausting, un- 
remitting work. 

That is organized labor’s major role 
in America’s war program—to do the 
work that must be done behind the 
lines, to provide our Army and Navy 
and the fighting forces of our allies 
with a continuous and constantly in- 
creasing stream of planes and tanks 
and guns and ships and military equip- 
ment of all kinds. 

President Roosevelt has blueprinted 
this gigantic job, a job that he says 
will cost fifty-six billion dollars for one 
year alone and will require the unin- 
terrupted services of eighteen men in 
the nation’s mills and factories for each 
man on the firing line. 

And now the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor has 
carefully examined the President’s 
blueprints with expert eyes and it has 
said to the President : 

“We know this is a tremendous job. 
We know it must be done. It can be 
done and we will see to it that it is 
done.” 

Meeting in Washington for its regu- 
lar midwinter session, the Executive 
Council came to the conclusion that it 
is possible and practical to operate 
every vital war industry on a twenty- 
four-hour day and seven-day week, as 
the President asked. It made this offi- 
cial pledge: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
stands ready to carry out every re- 
quirement of President Roosevelt’s 
fifty-six billion dollar victory produc- 
tion program. We have full confidence 
that American labor and industry, in 
close cooperation with our government, 
will put this program over the top on 
schedule or ahead of schedule. 

“The President has told us that labor 
must keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. This can be done and 
it will be done in every vital war in- 
dustry.” 

This was no empty pledge. Within 
two days came news bulletins from the 
West Coast (see picture on Page 28) 
relating that A. F. of L. metal trades 
unions, representing 100,000 shipyard 
workers, had entered into agreements 
with their employers and the govern- 
ment guaranteeing around-the-clock, 
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seven-day-week production in those 
shipyards. 

Giving its official blessing to this 
notable pact, the Executive Council 
proudly declared: 

“This is labor’s constructive answer 
to President Roosevelt’s call.” 

The West Coast agreement calls for 
a basic forty-hour week for each man 
with overtime pay for time in excess 
of that figure. The individual worker 
thus will be employed five eight-hour 
days at regular rates. He will work a 
sixth day of eight hours at overtime 
rates. Days off will be staggered so 
that a full working crew will be on 
hand three shifts a day, every day in 
the week. 

There is no reason why similar 
agreements for full-time production 
cannot be installed in other war indus- 
tries, the Executive Council said. 

Taking up the strike problem, the 
Executive Council hailed President 
Roosevelt’s action in creating the War 
Labor Board, through which all indus- 
trial disputes may be settled by peace- 
ful means. 

Recalling that it had urged such ac- 
tion only a week after war was de- 
clared, the Council said: 

“We are gratified to see that the 
constructive suggestions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have now re- 
sulted in official action. 

“American workers will 


The final major problem taken 
by the Council was price control, 4 
urged prompt enactment by Congrg 
of a measure which would halt the sy 
rocketing cost of living and safeguagg 
the purchasing power of the workers 
pay envelope dollar. Within two weg 
Congress passed a bill which could 
be considered entirely satisfactory § 
which eliminated most of the danger 
ous proposals sponsored by speci 
interests. ; 

Before completing its one-week 
sion the Council noted with approval 
the gain of 258,668 members by fit 
Federation during the last four month 
of 1941. 

Secretary-Treasurer George Me 
reported that the total dues-paid mem 


bership now stands at an all-time peak ie 


of 4,827,724. This does not include 
floating membership estimated at am 
other half million. : 
The Council decided that the org 
izational drives of the American Fee 
eration of Labor and its affiliated) 
unions must not be relaxed because of 
the war. j 
Hundreds of thousands of new 
workers will be brought into indust 


-° as war. production expands and orgair 


ized labor must do its utmost to pro 
tect these unorganized workers from’ 
exploitation by selfish interests. 


have full confidence in this 
War Labor Board because 
labor is fully represented on 
it and because the power 
and the prestige of the 
American government are 
behind it. The Executive 
Council feels certain that 
the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions will 
give this new board every 
aid and assistance possible 
at all times.” 

The Council then gave 
serious consideration to the 
effect of priorities on nor- 
mal industry and the jobs 
of men therein engaged. 
Particularly threatening, 
the Council found, was the 
tire rationing program. It 
urged that regulations be 
relaxed so that trucks en- 
gaged in transporting food 
and the necessities of life 
would be permitted to con- 
tinue operations, 


WILLIAM GREEN IS, OF COURSE, THE HEAD 
of the American Federation of Labor. Edward 
Flore is the president of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes International Alliance. W. L. Hutcheson 
leads the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. George Meany is secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor. Harry C. Bates 
is the president of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union. 

Joseph N. Weber is president emeritus of the 
American Federation of Musicians. G. M. Bugnia 
zet is the secretary of the International Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers. Felix H. Knight 
heads the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. Har 
vey W. Brown is the International Association of 
Machinists’ president. W. C. Birthright is the 
president-secretary-treasurer of the Journeymen 
Barbers International Union. 

Matthew Woll is the first vice-president of the 
International Photo-Engravers Union. Daniel J. 
Tobin is the president of the International Brother 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers. George M. Harrison heads the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Absent from the Winter meeting of the Couneil 
were W. D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Enr 
ployes, and Edward J. Gainor, former president 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers. 
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of the war there shall be no strikes or 
jockouts, that all labor disputes shall 
be settled by peaceful means and that 
a National War Labor Board shall be 
established for the peaceful adjustment 
of such disputes. 

The National War Labor Board was 
created by executive order on Janu- 

12. The Board consists of twelve 
special commissioners appointed by the 
President. Four of these are repre- 
sentatives of labor, four are represent- 
atives of employers and four represent 
the public. William H. Davis, who 
was chairman of the old National De- 
fense Mediation Board, was appointed 
chairman. Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany and Vice-President Matthew 
Woll of the American Federation of 
Labor were named as labor members, 
with Martin P. Durkin and Robert J. 
Watt designated to serve as alternates. 

The executive order outlined this 
procedure for settlement of labor dis- 
putes : 
>The parties shall first resort to direct 
negotiations or to the procedures pro- 
vided in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. 
>If the dispute is not settled in this 
manner, the commissioners of concilia- 
tion of the Department of Labor are 
notified, unless they have .already in- 
tervened in the dispute. 
>If not promptly settled by concilia- 
tion, the dispute is certified to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board or the NWLB 
may intervene on its own initiative. 
> After it takes jurisdiction, the Board 
must bring the dispute to a final deter- 
mination, and for this purpose may 
use mediation, voluntary arbitration or 
other methods in its discretion. 

The jurisdiction of the NWLB ex- 
tends only to labor disputes which 
might interrupt work contributing to 
the effective prosecution of the war. 
Labor disputes for which procedures 
for adjustment or settlement are other- 
wise provided must be handled through 
these established procedures until they 
have been exhausted before the dispute 
can be brought to the NWLB. 

The executive order creating the 
Board specifically states that the opera- 
tion of the National War Labor Board 
shall in no way supersede or conflict 
with the operation of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Railway 
Labor Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act or the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The National War Labor Board, 
which has so recently begun its work, 
is no novel experiment. In the Au- 
tumn of 1917 it became apparent that 
a unification of labor policy was needed 
to assure industrial stability necessary 
to the successful prosecution of World 
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War I. On the recommendation of an 
advisory council created by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, a War Labor Confer- 
ence Board was created on January 28, 
1918. The task of this Board was to 
establish “principles and policies which 
will enable the prosecution of produc- 
tion without stoppage of work.” Rep- 
resentatives on the Board were desig- 
nated by the American Federation of 
Labor and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Joint chairmen of the 
Board were William Howard Taft and 
Frank P. Walsh. The formation of 
the Board was expedited by the Inter- 
departmental Committee of which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, was a member. 

Unanimous agreement was reached 
as to the principles and policies to 
govern industrial relations during the 


war and a War Labor Board was sub- 


fered with by the employers in any 
manner whatsoever. 
> Established safeguards and regula- 
tions for the protection of the health 
and safety of the workers shall not 
be relaxed. 
> The basic eight-hour day is recog- 
nized as applying in all cases in which 
existing law requires it. In all other 
cases the question of hours of labor 
shall be settled with due regard to gov- 
ernmental necessities and the welfare, 
health and proper comfort of the 
workers. 
> In fixing wages, hours and conditions 
of labor, regard should always be had 
to the labor standards, wage scales and 
other conditions prevailing in the lo- 
calities affected. 

NWLB I was dealing with indus- 
trial and labor conditions greatly dif- 
ferent from those which prevail today. 





Alternates on War Labor Board are R. J. Watt (left) and M. P. Durkin 


sequently appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The President, by formal proclama- 
tion on April 8, 1918, approved its 
appointment and made public the prin- 
ciples and policies adopted by it. Full 
public sanction was thus placed by the 
Commander-in-Chief on a system of 
mediation and arbitration which had 
been adopted voluntarily by labor and 
management on the basis of their full 
agreement. 

Among the principles and policies 
laid down in the formation of War 
Labor Board I were the following : 
> There should be no strikes or lock- 
outs during the war. 
> The right of workers to organize in 
trade unions and to bargain collec- 
tively through chosen representatives 
is recognized and affirmed. This right 
shall not be denied, abridged or inter- 


Since 1918 America’s industry has ex- 
perienced rapid growth and organized 
labor has achieved greater strength and 
stability and gained much wider ac- 
ceptance on the part of employers. 
Because of these far-reaching changes, 
the principles and policies laid down 
by NWLB I cannot be blindly ap- 
plied to present-day conditions by 
NWLB II. 

This is especially true of labor dis- 
putes arising from the denial by em- 
ployers of the workers’ right to self- 
organization and collective bargaining. 
The policies laid down by NWLB I 
in the course of its work reflected the 
types of disputes brought to it for set- 
tlement. 

Here are some of them which were 
formulated in deciding cases in which 
the workers’ right to organize and 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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LINCOLN 


REEDOM is no lon~-- ce in any 

part of the ~ ..a unless it is safe 
in every part of the world—that is the 
wisdom that has come out of the travail 
of the present world crisis. We now 
know, if we did not know it before, 
that the same battle for freedom is 
being fought all around the globe. 

This is a war over ideas. It is a 
world struggle between two philoso- 
phies of life—between democratic free- 
dom and totalitarian slavery. It is an 
earthwide civil war. To adapt Lin- 
coln’s immortal words at Gettysburg, 
we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether this nation or any na- 
tion conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal can long endure. 

America is now irrevocably commit- 
ted to save freedom anywhere that it 
is endangered by wanton aggression, 
so that men everywhere can live to- 
gether in ordered freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln knew that freedom 
was indivisible and humanity one as 
he faced the supreme test of our Civil 
War. “This government,” said he, 
“cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free.” History has vindicated 
that prophecy. “In giving freedom to 
the slave we assure freedom to the 
free,” he said. That, too, is the dis- 
covery we are making in our day—that 
just as no man can be free unless all 
are free, so in giving freedom to the 
enslaved we assure freedom unto our- 
selves. For freedom is not an indi- 
vidual possession but a collective ex- 
perience—a balance between rights and 
duties. 

As our insights about the role of 
freedom in the present struggle become 
clearer, we are brought into closer 
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communion with the insights of the 
Great Emancipator. We come to ap- 
preciate his philosophy anew and find 
new inspiration in his life. 

It is through this sense of closer 
communion that we not only come to 
understand his great heart and spirit 
better but he also is brought closer to 
our times. We can, in a word, appro- 
priate to ourselves something of his 
calm, his courage and his constancy 
as we face the long and bitter conflict 
which lies ahead. 

How then did Lincoln face war in 
his day? 

First of all, he sought to avoid the 
war by an appeal to the reason and 
the love of fair play of his countrymen. 
Long before John Brown’s raid on 


Harpers Ferry he was conscious of the 
growing nature of the irrepressible 
conflict. When the race was taking 


place between Northern and Southern 
settlers to win Kansas for freedom or 
slavery, Lincoln flatly refused to give 
his support to these unlawful pro- 
ceedings. 

“The battle for freedom is to be 
fought out on principle,’ said he. 


“Slavery is violation of eternal right. 
We have temporized with it from the 
necessities of our condition but, as sure 
as God reigns and schoolchildren read, 
that foul lie can never be/ consecrated 
into God’s hallowed truth.” 

When later he took the stump in the 
famous debates with Stephen A. Doug- 
las on the question of slavery, he 
sought by argument to test the sound- 
ness of his logic. From his first en- 
counter with the Little Giant to his 
prolonged duel in 1858, there was the 
insistent demand for ending the slave 
traffic. For the extinction of slavery 
Lincoln would, wait, but for a decision 
on the principle he would not. 

What really was at issue, he kept 
repeating, was the elementary prin- 
ciples of freedom which had actuated 
the nation from its foundation. On the 
question of secession he was blunt and 
forceful to Judge Douglas : “We won't 
break up the union, and you shan’t.” 

Even to the last he felt it imperative 
to save the union as the basis of a per- 
manent solution of the slavery ques- 
tion. “If I could save the union with- 
out freeing any slave I would do it, 
and if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone I would also do that,” he 
wrote to Horace Greeley, then editor 
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of the New York Daily Tribune, 
after the war had begun. During 
his campaign for the Presidency 
he saw the issue crystallizing, but 
even then he hoped to avoid the 
arbitration of arms. With unfor- 
gettable eloquence he kept reiter- 
ating on the stump: 

“A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. . . . I believe this 
government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. 
... 1 do not expect the union to 
be dissolved—I do not expect the 
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house to fall—but I do expect that 
it will cease to be divided.” 

In his first inaugural address 
he set forth dispassionately the 
state of the controversy on slavery 
and laid down again his argument 
that the union was indissoluble. 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, and not in 
mine is the momentous issue of 
civil war,” he concluded. “The 
government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without 
yourselves being the aggressors. 


You have no oath registered in Heaven 
to destroy the government, while I 
shall have the most solemn one to 
‘preserve, protect and defend it.’ 

“I am loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. 

“The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the union 
when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.” 

Here then was the final appeal to 
reason. Seven states had already 
seceded. As Lincoln asserted, “A dis- 
ruption of the federal union, hereto- 
fore only menaced, is now formidably 


When Lincoln went to Antietam 
in October of 1862 the outlook 
was not encouraging. McClellan 
had permitied Lee to get away. 
But in the end the war was won 
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attempted.” On the 12th of April, 
1861, Fort Sumter was fired upon; 
the time for argument had ceased, the 
Civil War had begun. 

With the issue thus joined in battle 
Lincoln set himself to win victories 
with resolution and yet without bit- 
terness. There was no defeatism in his 
spirit, no doubt about the ability of the 
North to preserve the union and its 
Constitution, which he had sworn to 
defend. Once in the war he set him- 
self to leave no stone unturned for ulti- 
mate victory. 

Within two weeks of his first call for 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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YRADE UNIONISM has been 

vindicated in wartime Britain in 
more ways than one. In the organi- 
zation of the British war effort our 
labor movement is exercising a vast 
influence. Last month I pictured the 
wartime relationships which our un- 
ions have developed both with the gov- 
ernment and with the employers’ or- 
ganizations. Even more significant, it 
seems to me, is the influence that the 
labor organizations of Britain have 
brought to bear in the determination 
of questions of wage policy under war 
conditions. 

The regulation of wages and prices 
and the distribution of spending power 
in time of war are among the most 
difficult questions of policy. They are 
bound up with the general problems 
of war finances. 

From the British government’s 
standpoint an approach had to be made 
to the wage question with a double 
object in view. On the one hand, it 
was' necessary to prevent any wage 
issue from becoming a matter of em- 
bittered dispute leading to a stoppage 
of work. On the other hand, it was 
equally necessary to see that an un- 
regulated movement of wages did not 
destroy the foundations of the govern- 
ment’s policy of price stabilization. 

This policy was designed to avoid 
the evils of inflation. It was also in- 
tended to secure an equitable distribu- 
tion of rationed commodities and to 
control the consumption of goods in 
short supply. 

Many wartime luxuries (which in 
peacetime were regarded as necessities 
of life) were left unrationed. But the 
government’s aim was to limit their 
consumption not so much because they 
were luxuries that could be dispensed 
with in wartime but because they re- 
quired the use of shipping space and 
the employment of manpower, machin- 
ery and factory facilities needed for the 
production of war items. 

The British trade unions naturally 
looked at the wage question from a 
standpoint rather different from the 
government’s. They were quite aware 
of the dangers of inflation. They were 
even more anxious that an effective 
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rationing system should be introduced. 
They were insistent that prices should 
be controlled. In the earlier months 
of the war they were critical of the 
government's failure to stabilize prices 
before a material increase had taken 
place in the cost of living. 

But the unions, too, were resolutely 
opposed to any system of wage regu- 
lation which interfered with the normal 
trade union practice of collective bar- 
gaining. The government accepted this 
view. 

From the beginning of the war it 
was agreed both by the government 
and the employers’ organization that 
the established trade union machinery 
of negotiation should continue to func- 
tion for the settlement of questions 
concerning wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Much later, in the middle of 1941, 
the government paid a remarkable 
tribute to the spirit in which the unions 
had operated the traditional and well- 
tried practice of the principal indus- 
tries to regulate wages through their 
joint voluntary machinery for wage 
negotiation. 

In this statement it was made clear 
that the government had decided to 
entrust the responsibility for wage 
regulation in wartime, except in situa- 
tions where machinery for statutory 
wage-fixing already existed, to the in- 
dustrial joint machinery on the rec- 
ommendation of the Joint Consultative 
Committee and the National Joint Ad- 
visory Council, composed of represent- 
atives of the British Trades Union 
Congress and of the British Employers’ 
Confederation. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the 
government’s statement said, the exist- 
ing joint voluntary machinery for wage 
negotiations had been operating suc- 
cessfully, demands for wage increases 
had been reasonable, the authority of 
the unions in the day-to-day adjust- 
ment of wages and conditions had been 
upheld and the freedom of opportunity 

to make claims and have them dis- 
cussed was instrumental in maintain- 
ing industrial peace. 

Two sets of facts bear out this gov- 
ernment tribute. Substantial increases 








in the weekly full-time wage rates of 
the main body of wage-earners consti- 
tute the first set of facts. In the first 
full year of the war, January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1940, there was an aggre. 
gate net increase of more than £2. 
000,000 in the weekly full-time rates 
of wages of nearly 8,000,000 workers— 
more than half of whom had already 
received some increase in wage rates 
in the four war months of the preced- 
ing year. 

From the beginning of the war to 
the end of 1940, in other words, there 
was a net addition of about £3,000,00 
to the weekly full-time wages of 8,000,- 
000 workers. It is to be noted that 
this is an increase in wage rates. Ac- 
tual earnings, of course, were much 
higher. 

During 1941 the upward movement 
of wages continued. Complete statis- 
tics for the whole year are not yet 
available. In the first eleven months 
of 1941, however, there was an esti- 
mated net increase of about £1,650,000 
a week in the wage rates of over 
7,800,000 workers. This upward move- 
ment of wages must be brought into 
relation with a downward movement 
in the number of disputes involving 
stoppages of work. 

During 1940 there was no large-scale 
industrial dispute involving more than 
5,000 workers. Most of the stoppages 
which did occur affected only indi- 
vidual establishments. The number of 
wage-earners directly involved in all 
the disputes that took place was less 
than a quarter of a million. Working 
days lost during the year were the 
fewest recorded in any year during the 
whole period, nearly fifty years, for 
which comparable statistics are avail- 
able. The total was 941,000 days lost 
in 1940 as compared with 1,356,000 
lost in the preceding year. 

The record for 1941 is not quite so 
good. In the first eleven months of the 
year there were rather more disputes 
than in 1940, involving a loss of slightly 
more than 1,000,000 working days. It 
is to be emphasized, however, that few 
of them were disputes arising out of 
wage demands. Broadly speaking, in- 
deed, it can be said that during the war 
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wage questions have been lifted out of 
the arena of industrial conflict. 

This result is largely due to the gen- 
eral acceptance by industry of the pro- 
posals put forward by the Joint Con- 
sultative Committee to the Minister of 
Labor for the setting up of additional 
machinery to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs in wartime. The committee, rep- 
resenting both labor and management, 
recommended to the Minister of Labor 
that the following arrangements should 
be accepted : 

(1) The machinery of negotiation 
existing in any trade or industry for 
dealing with questions concerning 
wages or conditions of employment 
shall continue to operate. 

(2) Matters in dispute which can- 
not be settled by such machinery shall 
be submitted to arbitration for a de- 
cision which will be binding on all 
parties and no strike or lockout shall 
take place. 

(3) In cases where the machinery 
of negotiation does not at present pro- 
vide for reference to such arbitration, 
the parties shall have tne option of 
making provision for such arbitration, 
failing which the matters in dispute 
shall be referred for a decision to a 
National Arbitration Tribunal to be 
appointed by the Minister of Labor. 

(4) The Minister shall take power 
to secure that the wages and conditions 
of employment settled by the machin- 
ery of negotiation or by arbitration 
shall be made binding on all employers 
and workers in the trade or industry 
concerned. 

It was further agreed that any dis- 
pute concerning wages or conditions 
of employment not covered by the 
foregoing provisions should be brought 
to the notice of the Minister of Labor. 
He was required, if the matter was not 
otherwise disposed of, to refer it within 
a definite time limit to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal for decision and 
no strike or lockout was to take place. 

The agreement was reached in May, 
1940, and the proposals were embodied 
in an order dated July 18, 1940. Under 
this order the National Arbitration 
Tribunal came into existence. 

In its original form the Tribunal con- 
sisted of five members, three of them 
appointed by the Minister and two 
others selected from panels constituted 
by the Minister on the nomination of 
the Trades Union Congress on the 
one hand and the British Employers’ 
Confederation on the other. 

One of the appointed members was 
a distinguished judge, Mr. Justice 
Gavin Simonds. His two colleagues, 
Sir John Forster and Sir Hector Heth- 
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erington, were both of them experi- 
enced in industrial arbitration. 

The two panels of representative 
members comprise both men and 
women with a background of indus- 
trial knowledge. The trade union 
panel was composed of eight persons 
who had held or were still holding 
positions of administrative responsi- 
bility in the trade union movement. 
Subsequently the personnel of the Tri- 
bunal was enlarged by the appointment 
of two additional members. A further 
change resulted when Sir Hector Heth- 
erington retired. 

Several points regarding the work- 
ing of this new arbitration machinery 
call for emphasis. 

In the first place it should be made 
clear that the order under which the 
National Arbitration Tribunal was con- 
stituted did not impose an absolute 
prohibition upon the exercise of the 
right to strike. Both strikes and lock- 
outs are prohibited in connection with 
any trade dispute unless the dispute, 
having been reported to the Minister 
in accordance with the terms of the 
order, has not within twenty-one days 
been referred by him for settlement 
either by the existing machinery of 
negotiation within the trade or industry 
concerned or by the machinery of arbi- 
tration. 

Secondly, there is a definite stipula- 
tion in the order that recognized terms 
and conditions of employment in any 
trade or industry or in any district 
which have been settled by machirery 
of negotiation or arbitration to which 





the parties are employer organizations 
and trade unions representative, re- 
spectively, of substantial proportions 
of the emplovers and workers in that 
trade or tudusiry or in that district 
shall be observed by all employers 
therein. 

To put it ia other words, standard 
trade union covditions or terms and 
conditions not less favorable than the 
trade union standards must be ob- 
served. 

And it is laid down in the order that 
any award made by the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal, by the Industrial 
Court or by any other body of persons 
acting in the capacity of arbitrator 
must have regard to any collective 
agreements concerning the terms and 
conditions of similar workers in com- 
parable trades or industry. 

It will be appreciated, therefore, that 
the British trade unions have been care- 
ful to safeguard established standards 
and normal processes of collective bar- 
gaining. 

The system of arbitration applied 
under this order does not supersede 
the voluntary machinery of wage nego- 
tiation. This is strictly in accord with 
the policy of the government as defined 
in the statement on price stabilization 
and industrial policy, to which I have 
referred. 

The government’s policy has been-to 
avoid modification of the machinery 
for wage negotiations. It has left to 
the various voluntary organizations and 
wage tribunals the responsibility of 
reaching their decisions freely, in ac- 





British Combine 


Right-hand man to Churchill is able Ernest Bevin, one of labor's own 
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cordance with their estimates of the 
relevant facts. 

It is important to see the implica- 
tions of this policy. Much discussion 
has arisen about it. The government 
from time to time has been exposed to 
criticism for not having put 


Indeed, it might be said that where 
there is no free market in goods of 
common consumption there is not 
much danger of inflation in the exist- 
ence of a certain amount of free spend- 
ing power. Moreover, the general 

level of wages being what 





a ceiling to wages. It has 
been contended that wages 
must be stabilized in the 
same way as prices. It 
might indeed be argued that 
this is the logical corollary 
of the government’s policy 
of price stabilization. Econ- 
omists and experts of all 
descriptions, who ought to 





it is and the great dispari- 
ties in wages being what 
they are as between one 
group of wage-earners and 
another, the aggregate 
amount of free spending 
power in the possession of 
workers cannot constitute a 
danger. 

On the other hand, the 
imposition of a ceiling on 








know better, have held forth 
on the dangers of the vi- 
cious spiral of inflation being set in 
motion if wages are uncontrolled. 

Their argument, in a nutshell, ap- 
pears to be that if the main body of 
wage-earners are enabled to secure in- 
creased spending power in a limited 
market for goods in short supply, there 
will be an inevitable tendency for prices 
to rise. This, it is contended, will give 
occasion for further increases in wages, 
followed by a further rise in prices, 
and so on indefinitely. 

Against this possibility of a danger- 
ous inflation there are, however, sev- 
eral safeguards in operation at the 
present time. First and foremost there 
is drastic taxation, descending to very 
low levels of wage-earners’ incomes 
and steeply graduated on incomes in 
the higher brackets. This insures an 
automatic return to the Treasury of a 
high proportion of the spending power 
emitted by the government as the prin- 
cipal—almost the sole—employer of 
labor in the productive industries. 

Secondly, there is the patriotic re- 
sponse of the British wage-earner to 
the appeal for voluntary savings. This, 
too, insures a considerable flow back 
to the Treasury of spending power 
which has been put in the hands of the 
wage-earning class. 

Since the voluntary savings move- 
ment started, a total of considerably 
more than #£400,000,000 has been 
transformed into government purchas- 
ing power by the purchase of national 
war bonds, national savings certificates 
and deposits in postoffice and trustee 
savings bank issues. What the work- 
ers save in this way they don’t spend. 

Thirdly, by fixing the maximum 
prices of goods and subjecting their 
distribution to a rigorous system of 
rationing, the dangers of an inflation- 
ary movement are lessened. 

They are minimized precisely in the 
degree that price control and rationing 
are rendered effective. 
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wages would be manifestly 
inequitable. A ceiling would make it 
as impossible for the most poorly paid 
categories of workers to improve their 
lot as for the craftsmen receiving good 
wages. 
With these considerations in mind 
the British Trades Union Congress, 


with the full support of the affiliateg 
unions, has resolutely opposed the pro. 
posal to achieve stabilization of wages 
by decree. 

We have insisted that the regulation 
of wages can safely be left to the estab. 
lished machinery of negotiation with 
employers, supplemented by recourse 
to arbitration in cases of failure to 
agree. 

We have accepted the tribute paid 
by the government to the working of 
this machinery as testimony to the 
public spirit and sense of responsibility 
pervading the trade unions. We hold 
that the movement of wages during 
the war has in actual fact done no in- 
jury to the national economy. It has, 
indeed, barely sufficed to maintain real 
wages in reasonable relations with the 
rise in the cost of living. 

In my next article I shall describe 
how variations in the cost of living are 
measured and how far British wages 
have kept pace with rising prices. 


Federation Sets Billion Bond Quota 


The American Federation of Labor 
has set a billion-dollar quota for pur- 
chase of defense bonds by members 
and affiliated unions during 1942. 

An integrated drive to get every 
American Federation of Labor worker 
to invest in defense bonds will be 
inaugurated on Washington’s Birthday 
with a joint radio appeal by William 
Green and Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau. This broadcast 
will be carried from coast to coast by 
the Blue Network. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
is glad to enlist its entire organization 
in this patriotic cause,” Mr. Green 
says. “We urge every worker who 
can do so to agree to set aside part of 
his weekly earnings for the purchase 
of defense bonds. 

“In this way our government will 
be assured of a regular and continuous 
flow of funds with which to pay for the 
victory production program. 

“In this way the members of the 
American Federation of Labor can 
place their savings in the safest invest- 
ment in the world—the United States 
of America—and assure themselves of 
reserve funds after the war is over 
when employment opportunities may 
be scarce. 

“In this way our loyal army of 
workers can back up the armed forces 
of our nation in a tangible way by help- 
ing to provide the equipment our sol- 
diers and sailors and marines sorely 
need. By way of illustration, the bil- 
lion dollars which we are calling upon 
the members of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor to invest in defense 
bonds during the coming year would 
buy 4,000 heavy bombers or 12,000 
tanks. 

“This is a purely voluntary program. 
The government does not want to 
compel any citizen to buy defense 
bonds. The American Federation of 
Labor is not attempting to compel any 
of its members to buy these bonds. 
We don’t think compulsion is necessary 
in such a case. We believe the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor will regard this program as an 
opportunity to buy a stake in Amer- 
ica’s future. We are confident they 
will respond in a wholehearted way 
and make our program a 100 per cent 
success.” 

A few days ago the executive board 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters authorized President Dan- 
iel J. Tobin to turn over $8,000,000 
of the union’s funds to the government 
as a loan without interest. Mr. Tobin 
expressed the hope that this trail- 
blazing move might start a tremendous 
flow of interest-f-2e funds into the 
Treasury from many organizations. 

“The problem that overbalances all 
others now,” he said, “is that our coun- 
try is at war and in danger. The gov- 
ernment must raise huge sums by bor- 
rowing to finance the war effort. The 
Teamsters Union wants to help the 
government to the limit of its capaci- 
ties and it does not want to charge the 
government for this service. 

“Those with money lying idle should 
offer it. Idle money helps no one.” 
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HAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this ir common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be deeply concerned about in these days when our way of life is in peril. 


Tom Moore, president, Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress—The Ca- 
nadian govern- 
ment’s wage stabili- 
zation policy has 
created widespread 
anxiety and misgiv- 
ing not limited to 
the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. On one 
point, and perhaps 
the only one, there 
is complete una- 
nimity of opinion— 
that it is an untried scheme. There is 
a general consensus that the govern- 
ment’s venture is somewhat of a leap 
in the dark and a rather breathless 
fear is felt lest a safe landing may not 
be achieved. The plea is advanced 
that all must loyally cooperate in or- 
der that the policy may be made to 
work. It is obvious that the govern- 
ment has been unable to visualize with 
anything approaching clearness the ad- 
ministrative problems that will be en- 
countered. Some of these problems 
could easily have been remedied if an 
ample opportunity to advise had been 
afforded to representatives of labor. 





James Bryant Conant, president, 
Harvard University—Our American 
way of life has de- 
veloped through 
the untiring efforts 
of many genera- 
tions. Nor was it 
won by force of 
arms alone. This 
nation has become 
great and prospered 
by the sweat and 
toil of peaceful 
labor. But now the 
time of war has come. The dictators 
of the iron age have presented us with 
an unmistakable challenge. Our heri- 
tage can be preserved only by fighting. 
And having answered the attackers’ 
bombs with a roar of guns, we are 
determined that the firing shall not 
cease until victory has been won. Vic- 
tory, not defense, is now the slogan of 
the country. But in our new-found 
unanimity of belligerent emotion let us 
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not attempt to hide the difficulties of 
the task which lies ahead. In the last 
analysis, in a free country, the strate- 
gists can only accomplish what the 
will of the people demands must be 
accomplished. If popular opinion is 
always hanging back, suggesting that 
we do only this, restricting our opera- 
tions to certain aims and certain areas 
—in short, fighting a half-out and not 
an all-out war—there can be little hope 
for a speedy victory. To insure the 
defeat of the Axis powers there must 
be no limitation on our commitments. 


Herbert Hoover— While human 
frailty and human ingenuity develop 
many sins against 
liberty in many 
fields, it is the 
abuses in the eco- 
nomic field which 
have been our most 
serious problem for 
the past two gen- 
erations. In this 
time the major bat- 
tle of liberty has 
been against nas- 
cent and sporadic, big and little eco- 
nomic tyrannies to which the greed and 
love of power in men incline and which 
the opportunities of the industrial age 
have much diversified. Betrayal of 
trust, monopoly, exploitation, improper 
influence upon government and all the 
other manifestations of predatory greed 
are traitorous to the high purposes of 
American life. Liberty is not to be had 
or held without effort. Abuses will 
develop in any economic system. But 
because for a time a gangster runs 
loose we must not assume that crime 
prevails through the whole American 
people, nor that the law and national 
ideals of decency and honesty have 
ceased to function. It is equally untrue 
that the more cultivated gangsters in 
big business represent either the morals 
or the regard for law in the general 
conduct of the financial and industrial 
institutions of the country. Betrayals 
of trust are not a part of the American 
system. They are violations of it. 
Although there is no doubt that the 
weeds of economic abuse will grow in 





the garden of liberty, the fertile soil of 
this garden also produces the fine 
blossoms of enterprise and invention. 
Evil as the weeds are, it is far better 
to expend the labor to extirpate them 
than to lose the whole garden through 
the withering blight of tyranny. 


Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture—Food is one of our 
strongest weapons. 
The lack of food is 
one of Hitler’s 
great weaknesses. 
The Nazis are liv- 
ing comparatively 
well now. How- 
ever, they are liv- 
ing off other peo- 
ple—off the food 
capital of the con- 
quered countries. 
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Foundation herds have been depleted 


to fill the German larders. The situa- 
tion is ghastly over most of Europe. 
The conquered nations are hungry— 
and so long as they are hungry they 
will not accept the “New Order.” As 
the war goes on, there will be more 
and more hunger throughout the coun- 
tries of Europe. In addition to pro- 
ducing food for ourselves and for our 
allies, American agriculture has the 
tremendous task of building up reserves 
of food. That food will be one of the 
most effective arguments that can be 
made against Hitlerism. When the 
Nazis are defeated we shall use that 
food to feed the hungry and to help in- 
sure a just and lasting peace. 


Albert W. Hawkes, president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce—Free 
enterprise and free 
labor are our great- 
est national assets 
—vastly more im- 
portant than our 
natural resources 
and our material 
wealth. This pow- 
erful combination 
of intelligent, vol- 
untary cooperation 
can outwork and 
outproduce the controlled industries 
and regimented workers of all the Axis 
countries. These great national assets 
must be preserved to the fullest pos- 
sible degree throughout the war to 
obtain the best military results. And 
they must be preserved after the war 
to rebuild the tragic aftermath of the 
conflict. Like all the other basic fac- 
tors of life, neither war nor peace 
alters the fundamental principle of in- 
dividual freedom with responsibility. 
There are some things that are change- 
less, unaffected by the passing of time, 
and this is one of those eternal verities. 
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Sacrifices for Democracy 


HE GOVERNMENT has taken over a 

gigantic job—the management of our na- 
tional economy. It is essential that someone 
do this job, but it is bigger than the capacities 
of any single person. 

The obvious first step is to seek the coop- 
eration of labor and industry in order that 
their practical experience may be at the ser- 
vice of the government. The administration 
has only to ask industries and trade unions to 
designate representatives of their respective 
groups in order to have these organizations 
put all their resources at the government’s 
service. Such a policy would bring invaluable 
aid to the war production task. 

This suggestion carries with it labor’s con- 
viction that the groups directly concerned 
should participate actively in the making of 
the policies which affect them. This is an 
accepted democratic procedure that will bring 
effective practical results as well as give the 
greatest number of people an active part in 
winning the war. 

The wage-earners of this country believe 
we can win this war only by maintaining the 
democratic way of life. By democracy we 
mean providing equal opportunities for all in 
the fields for which they are best fitted. In 
the political field democracy must assure 
equality of rights and privileges; in the indus- 
trial field the basis of democracy is ability to 
distinguish between specialized functions and 
the organization of those responsible for those 
functions to perform their special duties, with 
all groups cooperating to carry on production. 

Management must take responsibility for 
writing work orders, but these orders can only 
be written intelligently after consultation to 
obtain the experience and the judgment of 
those who must carry out the orders. 

We believe that permanent progress will be 
best served by understanding that production 
is a cooperative undertaking to which inves- 
tors, managements and producing workers 
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all contribute a specialized function. By 
forcing home responsibility on each technical 
group and assuring responsible cooperation, 
production—whether civilian or war—will be 
promoted most surely and effectively. The 
fundamentals of human nature and personal 
relations are the same whatever the purpose 
for working together. 

The American Federation of Labor does 
not want to see this emergency used to enable 
any form of despotism to fasten itself upon 
our nation. We are ready for all-out service 
in the factories and in the armed forces. We 
are ready to make sacrifices of our possessions 
and even our lives if need be. 

But these services and sacrifices must be to 
assure democracy and personal freedom in our 
living—now and in the time to come. 


Strengthen Social Security 
THE DISLOCATIONS in industries serv- 


ing civilian needs will bring to manage- 
ment financial losses if not bankruptcy. Work- 
ers who have earned steady employment in 
these industries will lose jobs in which they 
have invested their time and abilities. These 
jobs have represented security for older work- 
ers who, despite their experience and abilities, 
could not compete against younger workers 
for new jobs. 

The problem of these workers, unemployed 
through no fault of their own but because of 
national needs, is essentially that for which 
unemployment compensation exists. To in- 
demnify these workers for their losses, unem- 
ployment benefits must be paid them promptly, 
adequately and for the period during which 
they are readjusting. 

It is obvious that benefits should be uniform 
and that administration must be national. 
The U. S. Employment Service has already 
been nationalizeed in order to meet labor sup- 
ply requirements. The problem of meeting 
the needs of war unemployment is properly 
only the emergency phase of the expansion 
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and improvement necessary to enable our so- 
cial security system to meet postwar needs. 

Federal unemployment compensation 
should be the basis, with provision for supple- 
mentary grants when required for emergen- 
cies. The scope of the federal act should be 
broadened to provide compensation for loss 
of earning power due to both temporary and 
permanent disability, and coverage for the 
whole system should be extended as generously 
as possible. A single pooled fund to which 
workers and employers contribute, supple- 
mented by federal grants for emergency pur- 
poses, will provide the maximum of benefits 
with the lowest costs. 

Wage-earners, small salaried persons and 
self-employed persons are taking a terrific risk 
in this war. They stand to lose everything 
that they looked to for security—jobs, prop- 
erty, savings. Only a collective agreement, 
underwritten by society, can offer them any 
measure of security in the postwar days. 
Britain has already found opportunity to 
strengthen her social insurance. We should 
not delay in doing likewise. 


Fundamental Principles 


N THE PAST two years America has been 
building the machine tools and the new fac- 
tories necessary to turn our resources to war 
production. Now we must turn existing facili- 
ties to the kinds of war production for which 
they are best suited, for there is neither time 
nor materials for more than conversion. 

The President has placed responsibility for 
the production of all war supplies in the hands 
of one person. This official will determine 
what plants and what factories are to be mo- 
bilized in the program for war production 
and indirectly will determine what civilian 
industries are to continue. It is obvious that 
severe hardships may be inflicted upon some 
industries or things may be so planned as to 
reduce hardships to the minimum. 

Up to the end of last September contracts 
for 54 per cent of all war materials had been 
let to fifteen corporations; contracts for 83 per 
cent had gone to 100 corporations. In other 
words, contracts have been so pyramided with 
a few large companies that deliveries were 
slowed down and mass conversion to war needs 
prevented. Swift conversion and volume 
output constitute the formula for making our 
armies effective all along the line. 
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For millions of owners and workers these 
dislocations will bring changes which will 
destroy relationships and businesses that are 
the result of long years of work. What rep- 
resented income and security suddenly dis- 
solves. Small businesses, which are the back- 
bone of American life, will find it impossible 
to operate in many communities, and com- 
munity incomes will dry up. 

We Americans have the will and the cour- 
age to go through this ordeal in order to 
maintain those institutions which brought our 
forefathers here. Some of the heaviest sacri- 
fices will fall upon wage-earners. Our great- 
est capital is work skill and work experience. 
Through such personal contributions to pro- 
duction we have secured our jobs and made 
them as stable as possible, so that our lives 
could be planned. But this whole conception 
of security is a thing of the past, for we are 
engaged in a fateful contest in which life for 
the whole world will be reshaped. Dangers 
lie ahead. But we can go forward, sacrifice 
what is dear to us, endure personal hardships 
and dangers and maintain the will to endure 
until victory is achieved if only these few 
principles are followed faithfully: 

First—Those in authority should give us 
frequent and honest reports. We are neither 
children nor slaves but citizens of a democracy 
whose welfare is bound up with the common 
cause. Failure to report to us honestly and 
frankly will prevent our helping to meet emer- 
gencies. 

Second—We ask that our resources and our 
sacrifices be used to best advance our common 
cause, not for the financial advantage of indi- 
viduals. Informed and wise management on 
the part of the official responsible for war pro- 
duction is necessary to this end. 

Third—The health and the producing ca- 
pacity of our citizens should be conserved as 
essential to victory and to enable us to benefit 
by the achievements of victory. 

Fourth—Our free voluntary organizations 
must be preserved and new opportunities for 
service provided. 

The will to see this struggle through cannot 
be created by artificial methods; it will grow 
stronger and stronger as these principles of 
democracy are rigorously maintained. 
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Another article in the series 


By DAVID DUBINSKY 


President, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union 


VEN BEFORE Adam was ordered 

to earn his bread by the sweat of 

his brow, dressmaking had already 

taken its place among us. For Fve’s 

first act, upon eating fruit of the Tree 

of Knowledge, was to drape herself in 

a fig leaf and in some fashion fasten it 
together. 

That process of fastening, discov- 
ered by Eve, is called sewing. 

Social historians usually list the 
wheel and the lever as the most impor- 
tant inventions of primitive man; yet 
the making of the first crude stone 
needie marked the beginning of a new 
era in the human story. For it paired 
style and female vanity—a combina- 
tion which has overturned govern- 
ments and established new social ways 
from ancient times forward. 

Of course, ladies’ dressmaking— 
which in a general sense is usually em- 
ployed to cover not only dresses but 
coats and underclothes and infants’ 
and children’s clothing as well—did not 
become a major industry until modern 
society was well into the machine age. 

Before the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century virtually all clothing required 
by women was made by hand at home. 
Even the cloth of coarse homespun was 
fabricated by the simple housewife, for 
only the wealthy could afford the ex- 
pense of having some one else make 
their garments. Among the latter, 
highly skilled, professional dressmak- 
ers were in vogue. 

In the Southern states of this coun- 
try the clothes-making tasks were 
turned over to the slaves. In the North, 
particularly in the rural districts, travel- 
ing tailors and seamstresses were called 
in once or twice a year. Peddlers toured 
the cities and villages, showing their 
wares of imported silks and brocades to 
the well-to-do families. 

Then came the invention of the sew- 
ing machine by Elias Howe in 1846. 
This first machine was a cumbersome 
contraption, ill-conceived for use in 
mass production. The worker used the 
left hand to feed the machine while the 
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right hand turned a crank wheel which 
provided motive power. 

But Singer’s development of the 
foot-treadle five years later enabled the 
worker to use both hands in handling 
the cloth. Further improvements in 
the machine followed, until today the 
women’s garment worker uses a power 
machine with a speed of 4,000 stitches 
per minute as contrasted with the thirty 
to forty stitches per minute of the 
hand sewer. 

The invention and development of 
the sewing machine—with the aid of 
other mechanical improvements such 
as the cutting knife instead of individual 
shears—transformed the industry to 
mass production and made its products 
available to the average worker as well 
as to the well-to-do. 

An industry which in 1860 employed 
5,379 workers in 188 shops, ladies’ 
garment manufacture today employs 
350,000 workers in 11,000 shops. Of 
these workers, 285,000 are organized in 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. The industry ranks 
fifth in the value of its product and 
fourth in the number of workers em- 
ployed. 

To follow the evolution of the uncut 
fabric to the finished garment is a 


fascinating story of the cooperation of 
many trades toward a single end. 

The first worker is the designer, who 
creates the style—the vitalizing force 
in the industry. A designer usually 
specializes in some specific garment, 
such as the dress or lingerie or the 
coat. 

In their work designers are assisted 
by sample makers, who make up the 
model or trial garment. 

As soon as the sample is approved it 
goes to the patternmaker, who studies 
the garment and prepares a set of paper 
patterns for all the parts. Since the 
sample was made for only one size, 
graders take the original patterns and 
produce duplicates in a variety of sizes 
by proportionately increasing and re- 
ducing the dimensions of the original. 
The garment patterns are now ready 
for production. 

The patterns are dispatched to the 
cutting department. There markers 
lay out each pattern on cloth and mark 
it out with chalk. 

Cutters then proceed to cut the pat- 
tern out. In this operation a power 
cutting machine is usually employed, 
although sometimes only shears of 
hand knives are used. 

The number of layers of cloth cut 
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at one time depends on the weight and 
quality of fabrics used. As many as 300 
“lays’ may be cut at one time in the 
production of inexpensive cotton gar- 
ments. 

Once cutting is completed, assorters 
assemble the cut cloth into bundles, 
either by individual garments or in lots. 
The bundles are then given to the 
operators—the overwhelming majority 
of the workers—who sew the garments 
together. 

The operators use the sewing ma- 


Seventy-five per cent of ladies’ 


garment manufacture is carried on 
in and around Greater New York. 
The 1.L.G.W.U., run along modern 
lines, has 285,000 loyal members 
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chine with its many adaptations for 
special work. In many shops where 
comparatively expensive garments are 
made, the operators are highly skilled 
sewers who make the entire garment. 
Occasionally two operators may work 
as partners, each doing a different part 
of the dress. 

There has been a recent trend toward 
“section work,” which is a system 
comparable to the assembly-line meth- 
ods of automobile production, where 
each worker performs a minor opera- 








tion—such as seam-sewing—over and 
over again. 

The garment is now virtually com- 
plete. Drapers may be called upon in 
some shops to prepare the garment for 
the finishing touches. The dress or 
slip is hung on a dummy and drapers 
make all the necessary adjustments by 
fastening the various parts of the gar- 
ment with pins. 

The product then goes to the finish- 


ers, who do all the hand-sewing neces- 
sary upon every garment—from the 
most expensive to the cheap cotton 
dress. They sew on hooks and eyes, 
buttons and belts, baste and do other 
hand work. If possible, finishers will 
also make use of the sewing machine 
in their work. 

The completed garment then goes to 
the cleaners, whose task it is to remove 
loose threads and at times to sponge and 
remove spots the garment may have 
picked up as it traveled its birth-course 
from the cutting room. It is then sent 
to the pressers, where ironing is usually 
done by machine, sometimes by hand. 
In the heavier lines of work, pressing 
is often done as the work progresses, 
as the seams and other parts have to be 
ironed. 

The garment is now ready to be sent 
on its way. In the shipping depart- 
ment folders and shippers prepare huge 
cartons for delivery in all parts of the 

United States. The garment work- 
er’s job is finished. 

For an industry ranking so high, 
the economic structure of women’s 





garment manufacturing is peculiar to 
itself. Although scattered in thousands 
of small shops through forty-one states, 
almost 75 per cent of the production 
of ladies’ garments is concentrated in 
and around New York City. 

Six of the forty-one states produce 
90 per cent of all garments, with sizable 
“markets” —as industrial concentra- 
tions are called—in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
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St. Louis, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco as well as New York. 

The huge plants found in most im- 
portant American industries are rare 
in the garment trades. The factory 
which employs more than a few hun- 
dred workers is found as a rule in 
branches of the industry which produce 
less expensive merchandise in large 
quantities. The average shop employs 
approximately thirty workers. This 
number increases slightly during busy 
seasons and decreases during slack 
periods. 

While the average shop in New York 
employs some twenty-two workers, in 
New Jersey the average is sixty-one 
and in Connecticut eighty-four. In 
Pennsylvania the average garment fac- 
tory employs fifty-nine workers; in 
Ohio and Illinois, fifty. 

Manufacture of dresses is the most 
important part of the industry, with the 
making of ladies’ coats and suits taking 
second place. Manufacture of under- 
wear and nightwear, corsets and bras- 
sieres and infants’ and children’s wear 
are other important sections. 

Among other products of the indus- 
try are artificial flowers and plastic or 
metal novelties used for dress orna- 
ments, buttons, embroidery, neckwear 
and rainwear. 

There is hardly a national strain 
which is not included among the gar- 
ment workers. In the smaller com- 
munities the workers are usually of old 
American stock, while in the larger 
cities the composition of the labor ferce 
is more varied. 

Thus, in the New York dress in- 
dustry more than half of the workers 
are of Italian descent, with Jewish 
workers comprising 32 per cent of the 
total, Negroes five per cent and Spanish 
two and one-half per cent. The re- 
mainder constitutes a veritable League 
of Nations with hardly a nationality 
missing. 

In the San Francisco market work- 
ers of Mexican blood make up the 
basic labor force with 27 per cent of the 
total, while workers of American stock 
run a close second with 24 per cent. 
In San Francisco there are Chinese 
garment workers, organized in their 
own local union. 

Most of the workers in the industry 
are women. For every man employed 
there are at least three women or girls. 
In smaller towns the proportion of 
women workers is even greater. In 
some branches of the industry, such as 
underwear manufacture, even cutting 
and pressing are usually done by female 
labor. 

Every branch of the industry suffers 
from “seasonal work,” usually deter- 
mined by the annual climatic changes. 
With the approach of Spring and warm 
weather, people discard Winter cloth- 
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ing and begin wearing lighter apparel ; 
similarly, with the coming of Autumn, 
does the demand for clothing change 
once again. 

A great deal of social activity takes 
place between late November and early 
January—the period which includes 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s celebrations. 

In the April-June period there are 
the Easter holidays, commencements, 
vacations and so forth. All these spe- 
cial occasions serve to increase the 
demand for new clothing. 

Some branches of the industry, such 
as negligee manufacture, are geared to 
gift seasons like Christmas and Moth- 
er’s Day. 

Style, too, leaves its mark on employ- 
ment. When the sewing machine first 
appeared workers were not expected 
to change the appearance of their 
clothing, this being the prerogrative of 
the wealthy. 

However, mass production and the 
accompanying decline in the cost of 
wearing apparel made it possible for 
everyone to obtain novelty in dress; 
today a great many women find their 


chief pleasure in life in the wearing of 
stylish clothes. 

As one style replaces another, see. 
tions of the industry are left completely 
without work. Thus, when plain dreaie 
were the mode, the neckwear workers 
suffered. Again, popularity of one 
piece dresses cut down the production 
of skirts and blouses. These reversals 
in consumer preference bring disastrous 
consequences to the workers in the 
branch of the industry affected. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union was chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1990, 
Its 285,000 members work under eol- 
lective bargaining agreements with 
about 8,000 employers and seventy-two 
employers’ associations. Its members 
are grouped into 334 craft, trade and 
industrial locals; in the larger centers, 
locals work together through joint 
boards which unite craft and shop in- 
terests for industrial solidarity and ef- 
ficiency. 

Under the guidance of the interna- 
tional union virtually all locals have 
educational and recreational programs 
as well as health and death benefits. 


Labor’s Civilian Defense Role 


A leading role in all civilian de- 
fense activities is assured American 
labor. This was announced to the 
nation in a statement of policy issued 
by the Office of Civilian Defense fol- 
lowing a recent all-day conference par- 
ticipated in by the national heads of 
O. C. D. and more than thirty leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the railroad brotherhoods. 

Organized labor will be represented 
on municipal and state defense coun- 
cils throughout the nation as well as at 
the Washington headquarters of the 
O. C. D. “through persons recom- 
mended by labor itself.” 

James M. Landis, executive officer 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, ex- 
plained that in a number of localities 
persons not acceptable to labor have 
been appointed as “labor representa- 
tives.” Such appointees are presum- 
ably to be supplanted by accredited la- 
bor spokesmen. 

“The Office of Civilian Defense has 
called upon labor to contribute to the 
full extent of its ability in the organi- 
zation and manning of the protective 
services and to join with other citizens 
in services directed to meet community 
problems,” the policy statement said. 
“Labor has pledged its full support. 

“The Office of Civilian Defense rec- 
ognizes that labor’s role in the war is 
of vital importance to maximum pro- 
duction, adequate protection and effec- 
tive volunteer participation. Labor’s 


responsibilities require that labor shall 
be adequately represented in the deter- 
mination of policy and in the adminis- 
tration of civilian defense.” 

The conference was divided into a 
morning session, which was held at the 
Labor Department; and an afternoon 
session at the White House. The dele- 
gates were the luncheon guests of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt at the White House. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is assistant director of 
O. C. D., in charge of volunteer par- 
ticipation. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, speak- 
ing briefly at the luncheon, pledged that 
organized labor, as represented by the 
A. F. of L., will give to civilian defense 
the same wholehearted, patriotic co- 
operation which the Federation is giv- 
ing to all phases of the nation’s war 
program. 

Similar sentiments were expressed 
by Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
who addressed the morning session. 
Other speakers were O. C. D. Director 
F. H. LaGuardia, Robert J. Watt, in- 
ternational representative of the A. F. 
of L., and leaders of the C. I. O. and 
the railroad unions. 

A national labor advisory committee 
was also established. On this commit- 
tee Mr. Meany, Mr. Watt, I. M. Orn- 
burn, secretary-treasurer of the Union 
Label Trades Department, and leaders 
of A. F. of L. unions will serve in com- 
pany with C. I. O. and railroad broth- 
erhood representatives. 
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66— KNEW my job was important, 
but I never knew it was that 
important.” 

So spoke a clear-eyed, clean-cut 
worker employed by Lockheed Air- 
craft, a member of an American Fed- 
eration of Labor union, whose job con- 
tributes to the building of American 
fighting planes. 

He had been talking to a young 
Army pilot who had stopped by his 
machine to watch him work. The 
pilot wore the jaunty Air Corps uni- 
form with wings over the left pocket. 
With other flying officers, he was 
walking through the plant in the com- 
pany of local union officials. The offi- 
cers were stopping at almost every 
machine to talk to the workers. 

The aircraft mechanic knew, of 
course, that the operation he was per- 
forming was necessary to the finished 
planes. 

He told the flier, when he asked, 
just what his task was and where it 
fitted into the complicated process of 
building a plane. The pilot listened 
attentively to the explanation. There 
was a thoughtful expression on his 
face. Then the flier said: 

“You know, the Air Corps would 
never even get off the ground if it 
weren't for men like you. If you 
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missed in any of your work, that would 
mean one less plane built, one less ship 
to fly. The Air Corps would be that 
much weaker. And many a battle is 
won by just one extra plane.” 

As he went on talking the worker 
suddenly saw how much his one single 
job meant to the Army, and it was 
then he said: 

“T knew my job was important, but 
I never knew it was that important.” 

That is what the Army is trying to 
tell workers the country over. 

Wars today are no longer the old 
cavalry charge wars nor the old trench 
wars. Wars today are blitzkriegs, mass 
movements of troops, of tanks and 
planes by the thousands. War today 
is machine warfare, mass production 
warfare. Wars today are fought and 
won in factories as much as on battle- 
fields. 

To win this war America must have 
mass production of guns and planes 
and tanks and munitions. In earlier 
wars the Army could figure out the 
manpower of the enemy and call up 
enough men to be sure of having a 
balance in its favor. Then it could 
equip these men and say: 

“That is enough.” 

Even in the First World War that 
system worked. But no longer. To- 




































day there is no such thing as “enough.” 
Today whole nations of men must be 
called up and the entire productive ca- 
pacities of nations must work at top 
efficiency to produce munitions. The 
British produce and produce and pro- 
duce—and yet they have not produced 
enough to defeat the Germans. 

In the Summer of 1940 the War 
Department perceived that the modern 
situation would have to be explained 


graphically, brought home to the men 


and women of America. The defense 
program was then just starting. Mil- 
lions of Americans were still unaware 
of the true meaning of the new, total 
way of war that had sprung up. 

If America were only shown, it 
would rise to the occasion, the heads 
of the War Department were con- 
vinced. To do this job of showing the 
nation, a new section presently came 
into being in the War Department. 

The new bureau, designated as the 
Labor Information Section, was estab- 
lished in the office of the Undersecre- 
tary of War, Robert P. Patterson, 
who, unlike War Department chiefs of 
former years, is keenly interested in 
and seeks to be fair to labor. 

The director of the section is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel A. Robert Ginsburgh, 
aide to Mr. Patterson, Second in 
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command is Lieutenant Donald B. 
Robinson, former ace labor reporter of 
a New York newspaper. 

Colonel Ginsburgh’s staff has been 
bringing the War Department’s mes- 
sage of the urgency of total production 
to the men and women who do the pro- 
ducing—the workers of America. It 
has offered the cooperation of the War 
Department to labor and has been re- 
ceiving labor’s cooperation in return. 

To explain the situation the Labor 
Information Section decided on a num- 
ber of courses. Each of these courses 
was planned long in advance and 
planned in conformity with the advice 
of representatives of labor. Each time 
a new method was considered, rep- 
resentatives of labor were consulted. 
Because of the friendly attitude dis- 
played by the Labor Information 
Section, because of its recognition of 
the contributions which long-established 
labor organizations can make, the 
American Federation of Labor has been 
happy to give it every possible assist- 
ance. 

The first activity of Colonel Gins- 
burgh’s branch was the sponsoring of 
a series of goodwill visits to plants pro- 
ducing for the War Department. Part 
of such a visit was described at the 
beginning of this article. 

The purpose of these visits is sim- 
ple in the extreme—simple but tre- 
- mendously important. It is to have 
the men in uniform who will use the 
planes, the tanks and the other equip- 
ment of modern warfare get together 
with the men and women who make 
the stuff, so that they may become 
acquainted with each other. 

It is the Army’s theory—and a sound 
one—that it is a great deal easier for 
men to work together when they know 
each other, when they realize that they 
are all good Americans whether in or 


out of uniform, when they understand 
that they are all working for the same 
thing. 

The Labor Information Section’s 
most recent activity was a trip to Max- 
well Field, in Alabama. This is the 
largest Army flying training center in 
the eastern part of the country. 

To Maxwell Field on February 2 
went a group of American Federation 
of Labor and C. I. O. leaders. The 
A. F. of L. men in the party were 
Frank P. Fenton, director of organi- 
zation; Robert J. Watt, international 
representative, and Eric Petersen of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

The guests of Undersecretary Pat- 
terson, the laborites were flown to 
Maxwell Field in the Undersecretary’s 
own transport. They saw the exciting 
operations of Maxwell Field from start 
to finish. They learned something of 
the problems the Army is facing in 
training the young men who will one 
day be flying America’s planes. 

The Labor Information Section is 
doing more than running goodwill 
tours. With the advice and encourage- 
ment of American Federation of Labor 
leaders it has developed a plan to 
achieve 100 per cent working together 
of labor and the Army. 


The Labor Information Section has 
built up a library of motion pictures 
showing the manufacture of Army 
items—guns, tanks, planes and mu- 
nitions—and showing the guns, tanks 
and planes in action. These films are 
being shown throughout the country to 
workers at meetings and in the plants, 

A large file of still photographs has 
also been accumulated. These pic- 
tures are available for publication in 
labor newspapers and magazines and 
for hanging in union offices and meet- 
ing halls. 

Dramatic, vivid posters hammering 
home the thought that in this war of 
machines workers in war factories and 
Army men are fellow soldiers have been 
prepared and are now being distributed. 

Additional projects are under con- 
sideration and labor leaders’ views on 
them have been solicited. 

Not long ago the War Department 
took a group of labor editors and pub- 
licity experts to Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
headquarters of the Armored Force. 
The editors and publicity men returned 
to Washington tired and full of aches. 
Their muscles were sore because the 
clattering tanks are not built for pleas- 
ure. To see what it was like, labor’s 
pencil-pushers had gone riding over 
hill and dale in the juggernauts that the 
hands of American workers had built. 

The lesson of the Fort Knox trip 
was the same as the lesson of the Max- 
well Field trip. Whether it’s tanks or 
planes, the Army needs more—thou- 
sands upon thousands more. 

They cannot be conjured into being. 
They must be built. And built they 
shall be. 

Built by skilled, nimble American 
workers who are determined that our 
democratic way of life shall be pre- 
served for future generations no matter 
what the price we may have to pay. 


Teamwork is fostered when men know and respect each other and realize they are working for the same thing 
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UPPOSE, by one sweep, we could 

eliminate the more than five mil- 
lion Negro workers in America? 
Suppose we could similarly wipe out 
the many thousands of Mexican work- 
ers in the Southwest and those of 
Oriental descent on the Pacific Coast? 
Suppose we could rid ourselves of all 
our workers with foreign - sounding 
names ? 

Suppose we could shelve all our 
workers who adhere to minority re- 
ligious faiths? Suppose we could black 
out and blank out all this brawn and 
brain of plantation workers, factory 
hands, seamen, white collar workers, 
skilled mechanics? 

Where would we be? 

America would find that it could 
have little harvest on our Southern 
farms; that our supply of meat and 
fish would dwindle to almost nothing ; 
that men’s and women’s wear would 
become museum pieces ; that the sugar 
beet industry would collapse; that our 
West Coast dwellers would have to go 
without the fresh vegetables that come 
from the neighboring truck gardens. 

In some sections there would be no 
adequate supply of milk and dairy 
products. We would have neither coal 
nor iron in sufficient quantities even 
for normal needs. We could hope 
for no more fine laundering. Thou- 
sands of restaurants would be with- 
out necessary help. 

If one minority group is denied the 
opportunity to work, it is soon only 
a matter of time before several mi- 
nority groups are similarly discrimi- 
nated against, and as enough groups 
are thus victimized the total of the 
affected minorities becomes a substan- 
tial part of all the available productive 
manpower. 

If this substantial manpower is elim- 
inated, it means that our war produc- 
tion effort—for which we are spend- 
ing billions—is being robbed of much 
of the human resources without which 
it cannot manufacture the machines of 
combat, feed soldiers or energize bat- 
tleships and airplanes. And if these 
things are not done we cannot possi- 
bly hope to win the war and save 
democracy. 

It was in order to free, and insure 
the use of, all available and needed 
workers that President Roosevelt, on 
June 25, 1941, issued his historic 
executive order calling for the “full 
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By MARK F. ETHRIDGE 
Chairman, President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice 


participation in the defense program 
by all persons, regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin,” and 
directing certain action in furtherance 
of this policy. 

One of the actions “in furtherance” 
was the creation of the President’s 
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Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice with certain definite authority. 
The executive order said: 

“The committee shall receive and 
investigate complaints of discrimina- 
tion in violation of the provisions of 
this order and shall take appropriate 
steps to redress grievances which it 
finds to be valid. 

“The committee shall also recom- 
mend to the several departments and 
agencies of the government of the 
United States and to the President all 
measures which may be deemed by it 
necessary or proper to effectuate the 
provisions of this order.” 

The executive order observed that 
“the democratic way of life within the 
nation can be defended successfully 
only with the help and support of all 
groups within its borders” and con- 
demned discrimination against defense 
workers because of race or creed as 
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detrimental to workers’ morale and 
national unity. 

In an earlier memorandum the Pres- 
ident had noted that “at a time when 
labor stringencies are appearing in 
many areas, fully qualified workers are 
being turned from the gates of indus- 
try on specifications entirely unrelated 
to efficiency and productivity.” 

The memorandum had pointedly 
added : 

“No nation combating the increasing 
threat of totalitarianism can afford ar- 
bitrarily to exclude large segments of 
its population from its defense indus- 
tries. Even more important is it for 
us to strengthen our unity and morale 
by refuting at home the very theories 
which we are fighting abroad. 

“Our government cannot counte- 
nance continued discrimination against 
American citizens in defense produc- 
tion. Industry must take the initiative 
in opening the doors of employment 
to all loyal and qualified workers re- 
gardless of race, national origin, re- 
ligion or color. 

“American workers, both organized 
and unorganized, must be prepared to 
welcome the general and much-needed 
employment of fellow workers of all 
racial and nationality origins in de- 
fense industries.” 

The national policy may be stated 
as being the utilization of the maximum 
productive power of American work- 
ers on a basis of merit, in order that 
the nation may have the maximum 
output of the materials which are 
needed for victory and at the same 
time strengthen the fabric of national 
unity and morale by keeping the doors 
of opportunity open to all segments 
of its population. 

We are engaged in an effort in which 
every hand that can run a machine 
must be used—an effort in which 
every skilled and loyal workman must 
have an opportunity to participate. 
To draw lines of employment on any 
basis except that of fitness is to deny 
ourselves the full use of our mah- 
power, but even more serious is the 
fact that it impairs national morale. 

This is an all-out war and anything 
that does not fall into line with that 
idea is close to treason. We cannot 
afford to play Hitler’s and Japan’s 
game of indulging in racism and preju- 
dices at the same time that we are at- 
tempting to destroy these undemo- 
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All available hands must be used 
in the effort to smash the Axis 


cratic ideals. As chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice I want to emphasize that 
every member of the committee be- 
lieves fully and deeply in both the spirit 
and letter of the executive order and 
of the national policy behind the order. 

It is our goal, as well as our duty, 
to keep employment both in war in- 
dustry and government open to all, on 
the solid American principle of real 
worth and merit and not on the arti- 
ficial barriers of race, creed, color or 
national background. 

It is the purpose of our committee 
to implement the executive order with 
vigor and with the full conviction that 
it represents only fundamental justice 
and fundamental decency in a nation 
that calls itself Christian and demo- 
cratic. 

I wish I could say that the mere 
enunciation of the policy by the Presi- 
dent has resulted in its universal ac- 
ceptance, but I cannot do so in truth. 
There are still areas and local situa- 
tions in which grave and gross dis- 
crimination is practiced. There has 
heen a wide response and there has 
also been a good deal of the breaking 
down of barriers, but there are still 
employers who have no conception of 
the principles for which this nation 
stands. 

Unfortunately, too, there are still 
unions which bar their fellow men 
because of color. 

We have a notorious case in which 
a defense employer had apparently 
determined that he would hire no 
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Negroes. But offsetting that we have 
a case in which a local union refused 
to certify available skilled Negroes for 
employment on a defense project even 
when a most serious shortage of 
skilled men arose in the particular 
trade. 

We have another notorious case in 
which an employer subscribed in effect 
to Hitler’s theory that Negroes are 
best fitted for slavery or, at the very 
best, for domestic work. But offset- 
ting that we have as notorious a case 
in which a union—by hypocrisy and 
trickery—deprived Negroes who were 
already working of their constitutional 
right to work. 

[Mr. Ethridge is engaged in a 
most constructive activity, and we 
publish his article because we want 
to help him. We are reluctant to 
take issue with him. But in order 
that the record may be kept straight 
on a matter of vast importance it 
must be pointed out that his impli- 
cation that discrimination by unions 
against Negro workers is wide- 
spread is not supported by the facts. 

[The American Federation of La- 
bor has always been most vigorously 
opposed to discrimination against 
any person because of race, color, 
creed or national origin. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor believes in 
the right of all loyal Americans, Ne- 
gro as well as white, to enjoy all the 
benefits of democracy, including 
membership in trade unions. All 
forms of discrimination are con- 
demned by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.—Eprror. | 


I have said enough to show that, 
from the point of view of national de- 
fense, it is of the greatest moment 
that all available hands be used to de- 
feat the Axis. 

From the point of view of organized 
labor itself, it should be of the greatest 
concern that no practices are allowed 
to exist which spell weakness for 
unionism. 

As an editor for many years I had 
some insignificant part in supporting 
labor’s fight against the yellow dog 
contract, against the indiscriminate use 
of injunctions in industrial disputes, 
for the Norris-LaGuardia Act and for 
the National Labor Relations Act. As 
an executive I deal with twelve unions 
and I hope and believe they regard me 
as a friend. I feel that I can draw 
close in speaking to the readers of the 
FEDERATIONIST. 

You have a responsibility beyond 
that of the average citizen. Your 
deeper responsibility comes from the 
very concept that brought your move- 
ment into being. Yours is a concept 
that is rooted in human brotherhood; 
in responsibility one for another. To 
balance the social scales and bring 
benefits to those who work, you are 
organized. 

I repeat that you have a responsi- 
bility even beyond that of those who 
do not profess the altruism which your 
very association signifies. 

Discrimination in defense hiring on 
the part of an employer is bad enough; 
on the part of a union it is, to me, 
unrelieved tragedy. The nation can- 
not afford to have that tragedy. 


Reshaping Industry for War 


(Continued from Page 5) 


hostilities in the Far East; tungsten 
and many other strategic items could 
no longer be supplied from overseas. 

Most of these dislocations were pain- 
ful as they came without advance plan- 
ning of remedies. Nowhere was pro- 
vision made for immediate conversion 
of idle equipment to defense work or 
transfer of idle workers to defense 
employment. 

This is not the time to recite our 
past mistakes, some of which were not 
fully avoidable under the conditions 
existing at the time. But the expe- 
rience of the past year and a half has 
proved that in order to achieve an ef- 
fective transfer of our productive ca- 
pacity to war output, we must have a 
single plan and a single timetable. The 
prime requirement of such a plan is 
that when the roll of industries needed 
for war production is called, none shall 


respond, “Unprepared!” Integrated 
administrative organization of war pro- 
curement and production is the key to 
our successful approach to the task. 

Creation of the War Production 
Board, which gave the nation for the 
first time unified and coordinated ma- 
chinery for getting production out, cut 
across restrictive bonds of conflicting 
jurisdictions and made possible greatly 
accelerated production. But this step 
did not go far enough, Allocation of 
contracts and purchasing are still ex- 
clusively in the hands of our military 
procurement agencies and the Mari- 
time Commission. 

It is imperative, of course, that these 
military agencies retain full responsi- 
bility for all designs and specifications 
and schedules of every item of produc- 
tion requirements. But the allocation 
of contracts and organization of pro- 
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duction are management problems 
which should be supervised solely ‘by 
the War Production Board—with the 
cooperation and, when necessary, ac- 
tive participation of the military 
agencies. 

Only in this way will it be possible 
to devise a single work schedule for 
meeting all these requirements in the 
shortest possible time and in the order 
of their urgency. 

Only in this way can the many per- 
sisting conflicts between procurement 
procedures and production problems be 
resolved into a unified, harmonious 
effort. 

No production job can be done with- 
out a blueprint. To get the job done 
right every production manager must 
know what materials he needs and 
when, what tools and equipment will 
be used and when, and what skills are 
needed to operate these tools and 
equipment. 

He must plan the space and flow of 
work so that one operation follows 
another at the right time. In other 
words, he must have a plan and a work 
schedule. 

The same is true of our war produc- 
tion manager, the War Production 
Board. During the past year and a 
half no single plan has been developed 
for defense production. Contracts 
were let piecemeal, at random, or to 
familiar and favored firms. Orders 
were piled up on some producers who 
accumulated huge backlogs of unfilled 
contracts. Other manufacturers went 
begging for defense work. Often they 
were compelled to shut down, dis- 
persing the management force assem- 
bled in their plants and letting their 
skilled workers go to other jobs. These 
conditions are bound to persist until 
there is complete integration of war 
procurement and production policies 
into one. 

In order to plan war production, it 
is essential first of all to bring together 
all available information regarding 
types and character of matertls and 
equipment required. This information 
should be recorded in such form as to 
make it possible to group these re- 
quirements by related types of mate- 
rials and related processes necessary to 
produce them. 

This will make it possible to estab- 
lish benchmarks for planning contract 
allocation in terms of raw materials, 
production processes and machinery 
needed, and thus fit production needs 
to capacity. 

It is no less essential to develop lists 
of tools and machines previously used 
in the manufacture of a particular 
product, whether it be a gun, a shell, 
an instrument or a tank. Lack of such 
lists makes planned conversion vir- 
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tually impossible. To assemble this 
information and provide such lists is a 
“must” job for our procurement agen- 
cies. Only when armed with such 
lists will the War Production Board 
know what machine capacity to look 
for, how to relate and assemble it for 
production purposes, and how to plan 
allocation of prime contracts and of re- 
lated subcontracts. 

Equally urgent is the corresponding 
task for industry—the making of a 
standardized engineering inventory of 
idle machinery and equipment and all 
available floor space. Such inventory 
can be promptly carried out by indus- 


try itself under standards set up by, 
and with the guidance of, the engineer- 
ing staff of the War Production Board. 

When the immediate inventory of 
idle capacity is completed it should be 
supplemented later by periodic cur- 
rent inventories of machinery and 


equipment in place and in use. This 
will enable us not only to perfect and 
intensify war production periodically, 
but also to lay the plans for peacetime 
utilization of machinery and equip- 
ment at the end of the war. 

The room clerk in any hotel knows 
at any time of day or night precisely 
how many rooms are vacant and how 
many are available for use. Today we 
still don’t know how much idle equip- 
ment and idle capacity is readily avail- 
able for war production. We don’t 
know what machinery is in use, what 
machiney is idle, or will shortly be- 
come idle. We don’t know what ma- 
chinery is available for use on addi- 
tional shifts, nor how much of a work- 
load will particular types of machinery 
and equipment withstand. 

Until we know all these things we 
cannot develop a workable master plan 
for speedy conversion, nor schedule a 


timetable for expediting war produc- 
tion. 

Every day and hour in our produc- 
tion progress counts so much that we 
cannot hold up the most pressing pro- 
duction for even the short time it 
should take to complete inventories of 
idle capacity. In the meantime we 
must, therefore, establish in each in- 
dustry branch a staff of active capacity 
searchers comprised of qualified engi- 
neers. On the basis of their recom- 
mendations the most urgent contracts 
should be allocated at once. 

To match the inventory of idle ma- 
chinery and equipment we should un- 
dertake an inventory of labor supply 
and skills now unemployed and those 
whose unemployment is impending. 
The only way in which we can develop 
a workable inventory of skills now 
idle and ready to be put to work is by 
expanding the present records of the 
U. S. Employment Service. This task 
the Employment Service should un- 
dertake with full and active participa- 
tion of organized labor. This inven- 
tory, too, can be later supplemented by 
a more extensive record of the avail- 
able labor supply. 

No blanket, one-day registration can 
accomplish the purpose of such an in- 
ventory. Basic information on avail- 
able skills and potential skills should 
complement the existing records of the 
Employment Service and should be 
processed by the personnel of this 
agency, which is competent to analyze 
skilled classifications, describe them 
and record them in readily usable form. 

Once a procurement agency of the 
government knows what it needs, it is 
extremely important that production 
on these requirements be begun as 
promptly as possible. Procedures in- 
volved in letting contracts must be ex- 
pedited. To date they have provided 
one of the major causes of delay. 

Direct allocation of contracts to suit- 
able producers on a negotiated basis 
will have to replace competitive bid- 
ding if contract placement is to be 
effectively expedited. It should be 
made possible, moreover, in the case 
of all contracts for the manufacturer 
to initiate production on the basis of 
letters of intent without waiting for 
final formal clearance of each contract. 

Experience has shown that competi- 
tive bidding procedures are not only 
slow but also costly. To most manu- 
facturers brought into the war effort, 
war production is new and unfamiliar. 
They don’t know exactly what they are 
bidding on and they don’t know what 
to bid. To date there has already been 
an enormous amount of wild bidding 
reported by the various contracting 
agencies. 

The preparation of a bid may cost a 
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manufacturer anywhere from a hun- 
dred to many thousands of dollars. In 
the case of a contract where there are 
one hundred bids with one successful 
bidder, the sheer wastefulness of the 
bidding expense sustained by the 
ninety-nine unsuccessful bidders often 
teaches unbelievable proportions. It 
is only natural for the unsuccessful 
bidder to try to recapture his loss in 
the handling of the next contract that 
comes his way. This provides in- 
centive for improper cost 


contract allocation will become that 
much easier. But at this stage we are 
also beset with a multitude of conflict- 
ing problems. These cannot be re- 
solved at once for all war industries, 
but they can be effectively handled in 
each industry brought into the stream 
of war output. 

Conversion of industries to war pro- 
duction, including distribution of prime 
contracts and allocation of subcon- 
tracts, cannot be done “in general.” It 
has got to be done in terms 





and accounting procedures. 

By strengthening the cost 
analysis force of the WPB 
in connection with both pro- 
curement and production 
we can make direct contract 
allocation safe and econom- 
ical. More stringent review 
of contracts already allo- 
cated and more effective 
cost inspection of contracts 





of a particular process or 
industry. The Defense Con- 
tract Service and, more re- 
cently, the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution of OPM 
snatched at these problems 
at random. Each time a 
serious situation developed 
the staff of the Division 
gallantly galloped off in all 
conceivable directions at 
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in production should enable 
the government to prevent profiteering 
and abuse. 

There are three basic tests of the 
effectiveness of war production. They 
are industry’s three E’s—Expedition, 
Efficiency and Economy. Contract al- 
location procedure should be able to 
meet these decisive tests. 

Several improvements in contract 
negotiation and inspection procedures 
are possible if the test of economy is 
to be met. Experienced and skilled 
union workers who in the course of 
years have acquired a thorough under- 
standing of the production process, of 
man-hour charges and of other cost 
entries on the job can be of enormous 
assistance to government inspectors in 
stopping improper record-keeping at 
the source. 

No less important is the revision of 
the present regulation which estab- 
lishes the basis for estimating costs on 
government contracts. This regula- 
tion is known as Treasury Decision 
5000. While excellent in many re- 
spects, it falls down completely in es- 
tablishing costs with respect to each 
individual contract and without regard 
to the total flow of production in the 
plant. 

The manufacturer should be re- 
quired to figure overhead and other 
costs on the basis of the total stream 
of production he handles, rather than 
the individual contract. Not only does 
the previous work on similar products 
reduce the cost of production of, say, 
an army cot, but the fact that the 
plant may at the same time be pro- 
ducing related civilian goods would 
greatly reduce his unit cost of produc- 
tion under the war contract. 

With contract negotiation proce- 
dures streamlined, the actual job of 
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once. 

The chief reason for OPM’s failure 
to achieve wide distribution of con- 
tracts was that it approached the prob- 
lem regionally rather than in terms of 
production processes, problems and 
skills in each industry. As the result 
the War Production Board does not 
know even now just to what extent 
and how quickly plants which have 
produced washing machines and porch 
swings can be converted for produc- 
tion of, say, machine gun mounts. 

Handled in terms of the problem 
peculiar to a particular industry and 
productive operation, the pace of con- 
version can be greatly accelerated. It 
is in these terms that the widest possi- 
ble interchange of patents, patterns, 
designs and processes to be used in the 
production of war orders can be suc- 
cessfully undertaken. It is in these 
terms also that effective pooling of 
machines and tool facilities and corre- 
sponding pooling of related skilled la- 
bor can be carried out. 

These steps in the conversion of our 
industrial resources to war output 
should be supplemented by others. 
Maximum utilization should be made 
of the established or suitable subcon- 
tracting procedures to distribute war 
work through the readily available pro- 
duction channels. Additional shifts 
should be introduced wherever it is 
possible to mai. additional use of 
available machinery and equipment. 
Continuous process operations should 
be scheduled on a four-crew, four- 
shift basis with equitable standards of 
compensation for the graveyard shift 
and Sunday work, and with due re- 
gard to the standards established in 
each industry by collective bargaining. 

When conversion is completed doz- 
ens of individual industries will be 


merged into one particular war indus. 
try. Manufacturers of typewriters 
household utensils and many other ¢. 
vilian products will find themselves jn 
the joined ranks of machine gun pro. 
ducers. The planning of machine gun 
production for each particr'>r indus- 
try has to be carried out i. cerms of 
that industry. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the needs of individual localities and 
regions can be disregarded in the ac- 
tual work of administration of war 
production. As soon as capacity in- 
formation becomes available for each 
industry branch, it should be placed 
in the hands of the center established 
for each locality, to assure full utiliza- 
tion of industrial capacity and labor 
supply in the locality. 

After war orders have been placed 
on the production line, handling of all 
subsequent problems should also be 
maintained in terms of each region and 
each locality. 

Conversion alone will not accom- 
plish the entire job mapped out for 
American industry by this war. An 
aggressive program must be formu- 
lated for expanding production of 
critical materials, giving full considera- 
tion to price adjustments where needed. 

Plans should also be formulated for 
the expansion of manufacturing plants, 
but only where such an expansion is 
imperative after full utilization of the 
available convertible facilities. In all 
plant expansion due regard should be 
given to the suitability of the new plant 
location in the use of transportation 
facilities, available power and a suit- 
able labor supply. Maximum con- 
sideration should also be given to the 
postwar utilization of such plant fa- 
cilities 

In the conversion of industry the 
problem of labor supply requires fore- 
most consideration. The casualties of 
our industrial unpreparedness have 
been heavy. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers, instead of being transferred 
from civilian to war production, have 
been rendered unemployed. They have 
no tangible assurance as to when or 
where they will go into war produc- 
tion work or at what job. 

Our workers are making sacrifices as 
their contribution toward victory. On 
the Pacific Islands they stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the armed forces to 
hold back the invader. At home, they 
are working longer hours and irregular 
shifts and have accepted lower stand- 
ards of overtime pay. 

Whatever sacrifices are necessary 
for victory, workers will make. But 
some sacrifices are unnecessary. Un- 
employment of skilled, capable work- 
ers is a needless, a wasteful sacrifice of 
their productive ability. 
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here should be advance planning 
of transfer to war jobs of workers 
threatened with displacement to reduce 
unemployment to a minimum. Re- 
sponsibility for transfer and placement 
of unemployed workers should rest in 
the hands of the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

Equitable standards should be as- 
sured to workers formerly employed in 
a plant on peacetime production and 
retained to work on new war contracts. 
Whenever transfers to other localities 
must be made, just compensation 
should be provided for any travel such 
transfers necessitate. 

There should be immediate adop- 
tion of temporary subsidy from federal 
funds to provide benefits for workers 
subjected to emergency unemployment. 
This temporary provision can be su- 
perseded by a national system of un- 
employment compensation. 

Training of workers for war em- 
ployment should be developed with 
full representative participation on the 
part of organized labor and the meth- 
ods, procedures and standards in con- 
formance with the recommendations 
repeatedly made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Labor can and has tried hard to 
make its full contribution to effective 
planning of conversion from civilian to 
defense production. In the past year 
the American Federation of Labor 
representatives and committees of rep- 
resentatives have submitted to OPM a 
number of plans, programs and sug- 
gestions designed to expedite produc- 
tion, accelerate conversion and assure 
smoother, more workable and more 
practicable ways of fitting workers into 
jobs for which they are best equipped. 

Some of these proposals have been 
given consideration by the more far- 
sighted administrative officials in the 
operating divisions of OPM. Most of 
them, however, although the product 
of earnest and hard thinking by men 
who know their industry and trade 
and are thoroughly conversant with the 
production and employment problem, 
still serenely repose in the file cabinets, 
cluttering up the space in the Social 
Security Building in Washington. 

Many of these proposals were canny 
and thoroughly workable. Their ap- 
plication would have had a far-reach- 
ing effect on speeding up war con- 
tracts. But somehow they got lost in 
the languid stream of inter-office mem- 
oranda and never reached the produc- 
tion line. 

Our unions did not publicize these 
proposals. Neither did they claim that 
theirs was the only plan. No one holds 
a patent on victory. No one man with- 
out consultation with all groups con- 
cerned can see clearly through the 
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complexity of the production problem. 
This can only be accomplished by con- 
sultation and exchange of information 
on the part of the representative 
groups. 

Labor has not been able to make its 
full contribution to war production 
planning because it has neither been 
consulted nor informed before policies. 
were shaped. To be sure, in many 
meetings and conferences labor groups 
were told of administrative orders al- 
ready cleared and ready to be issued. 
But in most of these conferences they 
were in a position of a fellow who, 
having been whisked aboard an ex- 
press train speeding at a hundred miles 
an hour, is asked, “Which way do you 
think we ought to go, Buddy, and do 
you reckon this is the right track?” 

To be sure, labor organizations, like 
others, received their daily stack of 
press releases reporting orders, regu- 
lations and speeches put out by officials 
of defense agencies. But to make its 


contribution labor must have more 
than press releases and perfunctory 
conferences. Labor representatives who 
speak for skilled men and women in 
key plants and factories of war indus- 
tries, must be made full partners in 
war production planning. Only as 
such can they help the government to 
find the best answer to the crucial 
questions of how, when and where can 
the job be done in the most effective 
way. 

Our nation stands embattled. There 
is no room for laggards in its ranks. 
But let us all work for victory not only 
hard but also intelligently. And above 
ali, let us all work together. 

Let labor, management and the gov- 
ernment have the opportunity of pool- 
ing ideas and joining hands in the de- 
velopment of a fully effective war pro- 
duction program. Let there be joint 
planning and joint consultation. Let 
there be no Pearl Harbor for American 
industry. 


Exiles Nurture Unions in Britain 


Ten Nazi-dominated countries now 
have trade unions in Great Britain 
carrying on with the cooperation of the 
British Trades Union Congress and 
numbering in their membership tens 
of thousands of workers. 

It all began in the Summer of 1940, 
reports Bulletins From Britain, when 
a plump, bespectacled young man 
jumped on his bicycle and pedaled 
almost across France, always narrowly 
ahead of advancing Nazi tanks. 

The fugitive was M. G. Stolz, a 
Czech and assistant secretary of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Union. Until the Summer of 1940 he 
had headquarters in Paris. When 
France fell he and his colleagues rea- 
lized they had better move out. 

Stolz went to Les Sables d’Olonne, 
on the west coast, while the general 
secretary, Walter Schevenels, and the 
staff went to Limoges in central 
France. Schevenels, incidentally, ad- 
dressed last year’s American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention. 

They thought then that a new de- 
fensive position would be formed 
along the line of the Loire, and Stolz 
was to find new offices for the I. F. 
T. U. He found the offices all right, 
but by this time he could not com- 
municate with the other leaders. Let- 
ters arrived weeks late if at all and 
telephone and telegram were useless. 
The Germans roared into Nantes, 
scarcely fifty miles away. 

Stolz realized there was nothing for 
it but to leave France. A British boat, 
loaded with Polish and Czech troops, 
was just leaving St. Jean de Luz. Stolz 
sailed with it. He arrived in England 


without a passport, but won release 
after three days. Then he went to 
see Sir Walter Citrine and immediately 
found every kind of help put at his 
disposal. 

He was given an office in Transport 
House, London, the headquarters of 
the British trade union movement, and 
set to work to reestablish the I. F. 
T. U. and to build trade union or- 
ganizations among the refugee workers 
who were flooding into Britain from 
half a dozen European states. 

Several months later Stolz was 
joined by Schevenels, who had made 
his escape by a much more roundabout 
route. 

The first refugee workers to be or- 
ganized in Britain were the Belgians, 
immediately followed by the French. 
Groups have now been formed among 
the Belgians, French, Poles, Germans, 
Austrians and Czechs, while a Spanish 
group is in process of organization. 

The British trade unions, without 
exception, agreed readily that these 
refugees from the Continent should 
work side by side with them and that, 
despite the existence of their own trade 
unions, they should also be admitted 
to the British unions. Every able pair 
of hands is needed in the war effort. 

The foreign workers pay separate 
contributions, one to the British unions 
for purely trade union purposes and 
one to their respective national groups. 

Everything possible is done to main- 
tain contact with the workers in the oc- 
cupied countries and to prepare for the 
rebuilding of the trade union movement 
in those nations as soon as the war is 
over. 
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> The National Labor Relations Board 
has issued an order directing Newton 
Chevrolet, Inc., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to bargain collectively with Lodge 1001, 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, as sole employe representative in 
the company’s service department. 
Also ordered was the reinstatement 
with back pay of employes discharged 
because of union activity, 


> Local 164, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has announced the or- 
ganization of three major. wholesale 
grocery firms in Jackson, Mich. The 
firms unionized by the Teamsters are 
Lee and Cady, Symons Brothers and 
the Spenser Grocery Company. Con- 
tract negotiations are now under way 
with these companies. 


>A union shop agreement has been 
negotiated by Local 1512, Retail 
Clerks, with the Three Sisters, wom- 
en’s apparel store in Detroit. The 
pact calls for time and one-half for 
overtime work performed during the 
week and double time for work on 
Sundays and holidays, with an im- 
mediate increase in basic wages. 


> The dispute between Local 55, Dis- 
tillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers, 
and Hiram Walker and Sons, Peoria, 
Ill., ended recently when an agreement 
was signed providing increases as high 
as 20 cents an hour. The contract 
covers workers at the Penn;Maryland 
and Larkin warehouses. 


> Members of Local 20529, Chemical 
Workers, employed at the General 
Chemical Company, Port Chicago, 
Calif., have gained substantial wage 
increases as the result of activity by 
the union. 


> Wage increases amounting to $35,000 
annually have been won by Local 
22736, Phosphate Workers, under an 
agreement which was signed recently 
with the Southern Phosphate Corpora- 
tion, Bartow, Fila. 


> An agreement which increases wages 
has been negotiated by Federal Labor 
Union 18361 with the General Chem- 
ical Company, East St. Louis, III. 
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> Local 372, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, recently signed new contracts 
with four Indianapolis bakeries pro- 
viding 10 per cent increases in wages. 
The bakeries covered by the contracts 
are the Omar Baking Company, the 
General Baking Company, the Regen 
Baking Company and the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation. 


> An agreement has been signed by 
Federal Labor Union 22462 with the 
Allan B. Wrisley Distributing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., providing for 
wage increases up to 12 cents an hour 
and vacations with pay. 


>A union shop agreement, including 
an increase of 10 cents an hour, seven 
paid holidays and vacations with pay, 
has been signed by Federal Labor 
Union 20268 with the National Biscuit 
Company, Marseilles, Ill. 


> Local 21800, Pen and Pencil Work- 
ers, has gained an increase in hourly 
wages under the terms of an agree- 
ment with the General Pencil Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


> Officials of the American Federation 
of Musicians report that their organi- 
zation and its affiliated local unions 
have invested nearly $700,000 in 
United States and Canadian defense 
bonds. In addition to the purchases 
out of union treasuries, many top- 
flight bands and orchestras have insti- 
tuted cooperative programs for buying 
a bond each week. 


> Local 1407, Retail Clerks, recently 
signed contracts with the O. K. Gro- 
cery and the Giant Eagle Food store 
chains of Pittsburgh, gaining for 160 
employes of the two companies nearly 
$5,000 in back wages. Boosts in 
weekly wages were also won. 


> Federal Labor Union 20518 has 
signed an agreement with the Dough- 
boy Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 
providing for wage increases and a 
modified vacation plan. 


> Officials of Local 193, United Gar- 
ment Workers, announce that the lo- 
cal’s members, employed by the Gar- 
ment Corporation of America, Mt. 


Acme 
A. F. of L. shipbuilding trades have approved around-the-clock work. 
Talks between John P. Frey (left) and U. S. officials preceded pact 
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Vernon, Ind., will donate the time re- 
quired to make 200 dozen woolen 

nts and jackets to be sent across the 
Atlantic to aid British labor. 


>The petroleum industry organizing 
campaign of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers is reported to 
be meeting with widespread success. 
Officials announce that inquiries and 
applications are pouring in, with oil 
workers in large numbers leaving the 


C. I. O, to join the A, F, of L. 


»A contract recently negotiated by 
Local 1469, Retail Clerks, with the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, calls for higher 
wages. Under certain conditions the 
contract may be reopened for the con- 
sideration of further wage adjustments. 


>Federal Labor Union 22708 has 
signed agreements with the Rid-O- 
Moth Corporation and the Standard 
Napthalene Products, South Kearny, 
N. J., providing vacations with pay, 
overtime rates, the closed shop and 
seniority rights. 


»An agreement signed recently by 
Federal Local 22398 with Theodore 
H. Davis and Company, Honolulu, in- 
cludes vacations with pay, sick leave 
with pay and substantial wage in- 
creases, 


> As the result of an agreement which 
was recently negotiated with the 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., the members of Federal 
Labor Union 18980 are benefiting 
from an increase in wages. 


> Local 97 of the Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent for the draftsmen and technical 
engineers employed at the Pottstown, 
Pa., plant of Bethlehem Steel. 


>A contract negotiated recently by the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen with the California 
Poultry Company of San Francisco 
raises wages 17 per cent. 


> Wage increases of 17 per cent have 
been gained for the members of Local 
555, Retail Clerks, as the result of re- 
cent negotiations with the Sears-Roe- 
buck store in°Phoenix, Ariz. 


>Local 19594, Packing Plant Em- 
ployes, has negotiated an agreement 
with the London Packing Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., providing for an 
increase in hourly wages. 
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Washington Star 


James B. Burns, American Federation of Government Employes head, 
presents plaques to Senator Mead (left) and Rep. Ramspeck (right) 


> Forest City Dress Company of St. 
Louis signed a closed shop contract 
recently with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. Three 
thousand workers in plants at St. Louis 
and at Collinsville, Freeport and 
Pinckneyville, Ill., are covered by the 
agreement. Paid vacations and an- 
nual pay boosts are provided. 


> Among the benefits which have been 
gained by Federal Labor Union 20446 
under the recent agreement signed 
with the Briarwood Corporation of 
Cleveland are seniority provisions, a 
closed shop and a wage increase of 
seven and one-half per cent. 


>The dispute between Local 16456, 
Office Workers, and the Blatz Brewing 
Company of Milwaukee, has reached 
a satisfactory settlement. The union 
gained a preferential closed shop, a 
15 per cent wage increase, wage ad- 
justments and vacations with pay. 


> Federal Labor Union 22543 has 
signed a contract with the Olan Mills 
Portrait Studio, Springfield, Ohio, pro- 
viding for the checkoff, double time 
for Sundays and holidays and a new 
wage scale. 


> Federal Labor Union 21258 recently 
signed an agreement with the Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins Drug Company, 
Cincinnati, which provides for a boost 
in weekly wages. 


> Wage increases, time and one-half 
for overtime, double time for Sundays, 
seniority provisions and grievance ma- 
chinery have been won for the mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Union 22971 
under the terms of an agreement 
signed with the Stangard-Dickerson 
Corporation of Newark, N. J. 


>An increase in hourly wages, the 
checkeff and seniority rights are in- 
cluded in the agreement signed recently 
by Local 165, Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers, with the Wolverine 
Portland Cement Company, operating 
in Coldwater and Quincy, Mich. 


> Workers in New York hotels, or- 
ganized in the A. F. of L., will raise 
$500,000 to purchase defense bonds 
and support the American Red Cross. 
The program was adopted at a recent 
meeting of the New York Hotel 
Trades Council. 


> An agreement raising wages for the 
members of Local 18424, Fabricated 
Metal Workers, has been signed with 
the Prentiss Wabers Products Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


>An increase in weekly wages has 
been negotiated by Federal Labor 
Union 19655 with the Standard Coated 
Products Corporation, Buchanan, N. Y. 


>The agreement signed recently by 
Local 22807, Office Employes, with 
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Only 24, J. M. Moffit presides 
over the Meadville, Pa., C. L. U. 


Oshkosh B’Gosh, Oshkosh, Wis., in- 
cludes a pay raise of 10 per cent. 


> Substantial increases in wages are 
provided in an agreement signed re- 
cently by Federal Labor Union 14965 
which covers the employes of the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation of Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 


> Wage boosts and vacations with pay 
are included in the contract which has 
been signed by Local 20605, Paper Box 
Workers, with the Kieckhefer Con- 
tainer Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


> Local 21607, Junk Yard Workers, 
has signed an agreement with the 
Automotive Wrecking Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill., which calls for higher 
wages. 


> Fatter pay envelopes have been won 
for the members of Local 22143, Salt 
Workers, under the terms of an agree- 
ment signed recently with the Barton 
Salt Company, Hutchinson, Kans. 


>A preferential shop and a hike in 
wages were won by Federal Labor 
Union 22458 under the terms of its 
recent agreement with the Vehicle 
Supply Company, Cairo, IIl. 


> Wage increases up to 10 cents an 
hour have been gained by Local 22685, 
Phosphate Workers, as the result of 
recent negotiations with Swift and 
Company, Bartow, Fla. 
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> Officials of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International 
Union have announced the openthg of 
a drive for the purchase of $5,000,000 
worth of defense savings bonds by the 
members of that organization. 


> Provisions for vacations with pay 
and a general increase in hourly wages 
are included in the contract signed by 
Local 22166, Pigment Color and Chem- 
ical Workers, with the Mepham Paint 
Company, East St. Louis, IIl. 


> A wage boost of 10 per cent, three 
additional holidays with pay and the 
checkoff have been won by Federal 
Labor Union 21669 as the result of an 
agreement signed recently with the 
Union Cutlery Company, Olean, N. Y. 


> As the result of a recent agreement 
with the Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
the members of Federal Labor Union 
20935 are receiving fatter pay en- 
velopes. 


> Time and one-half for overtime, vaca- 
tions with pay, seniority provisions and 
grievance machinery are included in 
the contract signed recently by Local 
2601, United Textile Workers, with 
the Schlake Dye Works, Inc., Chicago. 


> An agreement including three paid 
holidays and wage increases has been 
signed by Local 21288, Chemical 
Workers, with the White Tar Com- 
pany, Kearny, N. J. 
> 

>Local 22476, United Greenhouse 
Workers, has negotiated agreements 
with Asa Brothers, Inc., and the Am- 
ling Rose Company, Pana, IIl., provid- 
ing wage boosts and paid vacations. 


> Federal Labor Union 21626 recently 
concluded negotiations with 
the Johns Manville Corpora- 
tion, Manville, N. J., increas- 
ing wages and providing for 
vacations with pay. 


> Substantial wage increases 
have been negotiated by Lo- 
cal 18644, Panelyte Workers, 
with the Panelyte Division of 


Vincent J. Ferris (right), 
chairman of Labor Division 
of New York City drive of 
the Red Cross, chats with 
Louis Hollander of C.1.0. 
Mr. Ferris is a veteran of 
A. F. of L. trade unionism 





the St. Regis Paper Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


>The members of Federal Labor 
Union 22067 are benefiting from fat- 
ter pay envelopes and a union shop 
won under a contract signed recently 
with the Mennel Milling Company, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 


>A general wage increase of 12% 
cents an hour and vacations with pay 
were recently negotiated by Local 
22590, Wheel Workers, with the Wat- 
ters and Portman Wheel Company, 
Kendallville, Ind. 


> Federal Labor Union 23002 has 
signed an agreement with the Dover 
Stamping and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., raising wages 
10 per cent. 


> The members of Local 20056, Chem- 
ical Workers, are benefiting from a 
pay boost gained as the result of recent 
negotiations with Fuld Brothers of 
Baltimore. 


> Wage increases up to 10 cents an 
hour have been won by Federal Labor 
Union 19140 as the result of an agree- 
ment signed recently with the National 
Milling Company of Toledo, Ohio. 


>A closed shop agreement boosting 
hourly wages was recently negotiated 
by Federal Labor Union 21202 with 
owners of junk yards in Terre Haute, 


Ind. 


> Federal Labor Union 14965 has 
gained a wage increase of 10 per cent 
under the terms of a recent agreement 
with the Star Brush Manufacturing 
Company of Boston. 


> Paid vacations and wage boosts are 
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included in the agreement signed re- 
cently by Federal Labor Union 22485 
with the Lapp Insulator Company, 
LeRoy, N. Y 


»An agreement aising hourly wages 
was signed recently by Local 22923, 
Lead Mill and Smelter Workers, with 
the Eagle Picher Lead Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill, 


> Wage boosts of 15 cents an hour 
have been gained by Federal Labor 
Union 22547 as the result of negotia- 
tions with the Richards Metal Com- 
pany, Inc., Malden, Mass. 


>A contract raising wages and estab- 
lishing time and one-half rates for 
Saturday work was signed recently 
by Local 21733, Chemical Workers, 
with the Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Corporation, East St. Louis, IIl. 


>A two-year agreement between the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes and the eight major 


motion picture producers settled hour, 
wage and working condition issues. 
The contract affects cameramen, studio 
projectionists, property men, sound 
technicians, lamp operators and other 
classifications of studio workers, 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered the United Biscuit Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., to bargain 
collectively with three American Fed- 
eration of Labor Unions—Local 431 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Local 264 of the Teamsters 
and Lodge 1053 of the International 
Association of Machinists. 


> The industry committee for the cot- 
ton, rayon and silk branches of the 
textile industry has recommended the 
establishment of the highest possible 
minimum wage under the Wage and 
Hour Law. The peak minimum under 
the law is 40 cents an hour, 


>The report of the National Labor 
Relations Board, reveals that during 
1941 the NLRB closed 4,698 cases. 


To Keep Em Rolling 


(Continued from Page 9) 


bargain collectively was denied or 
questioned by employers: 

>No discrimination because of union 
activity. 

> Reinstatement with compensation in 
the cases of discriminatory discharges 
of union members. 

> No blacklisting of union men. 

> No “yellow dog” contracts. 

>No employer to compel employes to 
join a company union. 

> Employes to be allowed to join any 
legitimate labor organization without 
interference on the part of the com- 
pany. 

Thus NWLB I devoted much of its 
time to formulating policies and pro- 
cedures which are now firmly estab- 
lished under the machinery set up 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act. Today the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act provide strong safeguards against 
abridgment of workers’ rights to self- 
organization. Both the unfair labor 
practices preventable by the National 
Labor Relations Board and the elec- 
tion and certification procedures fol- 
lowed by the Board in disputes con- 
cerning representation provide means 
for equitable and orderly handling of 
disputes arising in this field and elim- 
inate the possibility of unrest in war 
industries arising from such disputes. 
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NWLB I differed from NWLB II 
in another respect. It was the policy 
of the first Board that wherever the 
union shop existed it should continue, 
but that the refusal by an employer to 
accept a union shop where none had 
existed before should not constitute a 
grievance. Today the union shop and 
the preferential shop are the rule in 
the major portion of organized indus- 
try. In view of these changed condi- 
tions, disputes concerning the union 
shop can be properly brought to the 
War Labor Board for mediation, arbi- 
tration and other means of adjustment. 

When the War Labor Board was 
set up it took over a large number of 
cases still pending final adjustment by 
the National Defense Mediation 
Board. The new Board’s first task 
was to adopt rules determining its or- 
ganization and procedure. As now 
organized, the Board consists of twelve 
members. There are also eight alter- 
nates who serve in the absence of the 
respective employer or labor members. 

In addition, the President has ap- 
pointed twenty-four associate mem- 
bers, eight each from labor, manage- 
ment and the public. The mediation 
work of the Board will be assigned to 
these associate members who will un- 
dertake mediation in each case either 
individually or in panels. 


In receiving each new case, the 
Board will have it classified by the 
Committee on New Cases. If the com- 
mittee is in doubt as to the power of 
the Board to dispose of a new case, it 
will refer it for consideration to the 
Board itself. If the committee finds 
that the dispute is one for which avail- 
able procedures for settlement have 
not been exhausted, it will submit the 
case to the Board, which will then 
refer it back for handling through other 
available channels. 

If the committee accepts the case 
and finds that mediation is the proper 
course, it recommends to the Board 
that the dispute be put on the media- 
tion docket. In cases calling for medi- 
ation, the parties are required to sub- 
mit a brief statement of their position, 
in writing, three days in advance of 
the date set for mediation. 

Where agreement is reached as a 
result of mediation, it is submitted to 
the Board for approval. The Board, 
upon approving the agreement reached, 
renders a decision based on the terms 
of the mediation settlement. 

The Committee on New Cases also 
recommends to the Board investiga- 
tions necessary before mediation is 
undertaken. If other handling than 
mediation is necessary the committee 
submits the case to the Board for de- 
cision as to what procedure would be 
most desirable. 

In the past twenty months the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has given 
evidence to the people of the United 
States that the vast majority of Amer- 
ican labor has the will to carry out the 
defense task without strikes and with 
the maximum cooperation with em- 
ployers and the government. 

In offering and securing the adop- 
tion of the War Labor Board plan, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
also shown the country the way toward 
placing industrial relations in war in- 
dustries upon a firm foundation of sta- 
bility which can only be assured by 
mutual agreement and mutual respect 
between labor and management in their 
joint cooperation with the government 
to achieve maximum war production. 

This objective is now being attained, 
as shown by the resolution adopted at 
the first meeting of the War Labor 
Board on January 16: 

“The members of the National War 
Labor Board resolve to discharge to 
the best of their ability the responsi- 
bilities which have been placed upon 
them to the end that labor disputes 
may be peacefully, fairly and finally 
settled, and that maximum war pro- 
duction may continue without inter- 
ruption until victory is achieved.” 


al 





Lincoln, Fighter for Freedom 
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volunteers he authorized the suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus to 
hold without interference of the civil 
courts those who might seek by sabo- 
tage or other means to interrupt the 
course of the army’s activities. This 
and other restraints on civil liberty 
were subsequently enacted by the Con- 
gress when it became clear that in war 
the necessity of defining the authority 
of the government was clear. 

His restraints brought attack and a 
vigorous decision from the Supreme 
Court denying his right. While he 
sought to modify the rigid adminis- 
tration of these powers, he had before 
himself the task of saving the union, 
and he used such powers as he felt 
necessary. 

To Lincoln the war had as its high 
moral purpose the abolition once for all 
of Negro slavery. Consequently on 
September 22, 1862, following a de- 
cisive defeat of General Lee at Antie- 
tam, he issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation as a war measure, putting an 
end to slavery in those places then in 
arms against the federal authority. 

“Tt is proclaimed,” begins that his- 
toric document, “that on the first day 
of January in the year of our Lord 
1863, all persons held as slaves within 
any state, the people whereof shall then 
be in rebellion against the United 
States, shall be then thenceforward 
and forever free.” 

Provisions were made for compen- 
sation. 

To give this proclamation added au- 
thority, the Congress of the United 
States in January, 1865, transmitted 
to the country the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, abolishing slavery throughout 
the land. As the war drew to a close 
there had thus been woven into the 
basic law the principle for which Lin- 
coln was determined that the Union 
should stand. 

In the midst of all his arduous labors 
Lincoln knew the importance of humor, 
not only to lighten flagging spirits but 
to keep a-serise of perspective on the 
road ahead. There is the familiar 
story of the complaint made by one of 
his cabinet members about the qualifi- 
cations of General Grant for chief of 
staff of the Northern Army. 

“Grant drinks,” said the cabinet 
member. 

“Then tell me the name of his 
brand,” Lincoln replied. “I'll send 
some barrels to the others. He wins 
victories.” 

Or there is the familiar and well 
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authenticated story that again and 
again he would open cabinet sessions 
by reading from Artemus Ward. 

Certainly we can appropriate to our 
own use this keeping a sense of humor 
amid the grimness of the conflict. 
Humor is a priceless possession in a 
period of great stress. It is one of the 
surest ways to meet the overstrain of 
a war crisis. A distinguished Euro- 
pean observer has predicted that the 
collapse in Germany will come far 
sooner than in Britain because the 
Nazis are totally without humor about 
themselves or the rest of the world. 

But no quality which Lincoln pos- 
sessed in war has made him more be- 
loved than his sense of compassion for 
all—North and South alike—for the 
suffering through which they had 
passed. He regarded the appeal to 
force as the misdeed of an imperfect 
world. Perhaps no more beautiful ex- 
pression of this sense of tender solici- 
tude on his part can be found than in 
the letter he wrote to Mrs. Bixby, a 
model of consolation and understand- 
ing that we need in these days. Said 
Mr. Lincoln in that letter : 

“T have been shown in the files of 
the War Department a statement of 
the Adjutant General of Massachusetts 
that you are the mother of five sons 
who have died gloriously on the field 
of battle. I feel how weak and fruit- 
less must be any word of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the 
grief of a loss so overwhelmigg. But 
I cannot refrain from tendering you 
the consolation that may be found in 


the thanks of the republic they dicd to 
save. I pray that our Heavenly Father 
may assuage the anguish of your be- 
reavement, and leave you only the cher- 
ished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice 
upon the altar of freedom.” 

Lincoln’s compassion knew no 
bounds. Friend and foe were encom- 
passed in his sympathetic concern. In 
his address delivered upon the dedica- 
tion of the battlefield at Gettysburg, 
which will live as long as the English 
language is spoken, he could say in 
part: “But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled 
here have consecrated it far above our 
poor pc.ver to add or detract.” 

The war over, Lincoln could and did 
turn with a generosity of spirit to the 
task of reconstruction. It will remain 
one of the great tragedies of our his- 
tory that an assassin’s bullet cut him 
down when he was so greatly needed— 
for the postwar reconstruction. Yet 
he has left us in his second inaugural 
address the spirit in which he would 
approach the postwar problems. We 
can do no better as we approach the 
days of reconstruction that will surely 
lie ahead for us than to make our own 
his faith and his word: 

“With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 


Labor Responds to the Call 


American labor is responding in 
full measure to President Roosevelt’s 
call for heroic service, Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany and Vice-President 
Matthew Woll of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assured the nation in 
a recent coast-to-coast radio broadcast. 

“There are no qualifications or ex- 
ceptions attached to our pledge to our 
Commander - in - Chief that we shall 
stand loyally and steadfastly by him in 
this most critical period in the history 
of our nation and the world,” said Mr. 
Meany. 

“Labor never was more united and 
more wholeheartedly in support of the 
President and this government than 
at this hour,” Mr. Woll agreed. 

Mr. Meany submitted evidence that 
American Federation of Labor unions 


already have swung into constructive 
action to put America’s victory pro- 
gram over the top. 

Mr. Woll paid tribute to the heroism 
of American workers at Guam and 
Wake Islands who fought side by side 
with the Marines and emphasized that 
American workers are giving their 
sons and brothers and loved ones for 
service in the nation’s armed forces. 

“But the real place at which Amer- 
ican labor will be called upon to serve 
in these days will be in the mines and 
factories and workshops of America,” 
he said. 

“The vast industrial plants of Amer- 
ica will be stepped up to new heights 
of production. There will be no 
stoppage, there will be no holding 
back and there will be no caviling.” 


Ameer ACIONIST 





